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r of President Wilson's manifesto to Italy 

| the world on the dispute between the Italians and the 
South Slavs was a momentous event. The news from Paris 
for days past had informed everybody that the dispute had 
reached something like a deadlock, and it was even expected 
that Signor Orlando and Baron Sonnino might at any moment 
take their departure from Paris; but one would have 
prophesied that Mr. Wilson, greatly daring, would at this 
stage decide to pass over all the diplomatic mechanism of 
the Conference—which it should be remembered is the League 
of Nations in embryo—and make an unprofessional appeal 


to the whole world to act as judge. 


issue and 


\HE 


no 


many passions may many 
new movements be promoted, beyond those which are men- 
tioned or even indicated in Mr. Wilson’s thoughts. It is already 
clear that Signor Orlando believes that an appeal has been 
improperly made to the Italian people against their Govern- 
ment, and that an approaching compromise on the Adriatic 
One good 


The danger is that be aroused, 


question has been postponed if not thwarted. 
sign, however, in much that must cause us misgiving, is that Mr, 
Wilson plainly means to see the thing through if he possibly can. 
He is supremely conscious, as we felt sure he must be in spite 
of the wild stories about his having ordered his ship across 

Atlantic, like a taxi to wait at the door, that America 
was the inspirer of the League of Nations, and that if the ship 
of the founder, the skipper should certainly 
not be the first to leave her. As for the argument of the 
manifesto, apart from the question of the wisdom of Mr. Wilson’s 


League should 


method, we have little but admiration. The sincerity and 
the nobility of the appeal are impressi\ e 
Mr. Wilson first of all calls attention to the fact that when 


Italy entered the war she made a private Treaty with Great 
known as the Pact of London. ‘“ Many 
other Powers, great and small, have entered the struggle with 
no knowledge of that private understanding. The Austro- 
Hungarian Empire, then the enemy of Europe, at whos 
the Pact of London was to be kept in the event of victory, 
Let us remark here 


Britain and France, 


“xpense 


has gone to pieces and no longer exists.” 
that though the Pact of London necessarily suffers 
kind of odium, to be 
the broad stream which sets towards Peace, there was nothing 
whatever discreditable it. The British to 
this fact in When the negotiations with Italy 
urred Great Britain and France 


4 


Soy Upon 


from a 


inasmuch as it is now seen a snag in 


in nation ought 
bear mind. 
early the 
almost in the position of an unarmed man who 


OCC in war, were 








| guarantee their independence. 








Mr. Wilson argues that to assign Fiume 


in the street by footpads. He calls for help from the passers-by, 
and if they call back that they will help him only on certain 
terms, he has neither time nor enough breath to consider thos 
terms very carefully. the conditions 
in which the Pact was made. 


severely Such were 


In the circumstances it might have turned out to be a 
much more inconvenient instrument than it is. In the 


we would say of the circumstances that then 
vas not only a necessary but a perfectly just agrec- 


very 
main 
that, in view 
existed, it 
We cannot indeed disguise our fundamental sympathy 
with Italy, even though we see that as things are to-day she 
herself to the needs of the world 
good settlement. 


ment, 


will have to accommodate 
if there is to be a 


time of the great French wars Italy had a strong 
strategic frontier. First Napoleon and then 
Italy of that defence. Unless the true defensive line 
restored, no competent soldier would care to undertake 
the defence of Italy. All that Italy required in 1915, and not 
more than that, was guaranteed to her Great Britain and 
If she be asked to take now, she retorts that 
Prince Biilow actually promised to give her almost as much 
* Why,” st should 


victorious ?°” That question, 


Up to the 
natural 
robbed 


Austria 
is 


by 
France. less 
if only she would remain neutral. ie asks, ‘* 
I take less merely because I am 
unanswerable though it may 
does not really, however, cover the whole case, for the 
that Mr. that Austria no longer exists. 
The security which Italy needs now is as much a moral as a 
She fact, afford t 

offend those who are longing to remain her friends and supporters. 


seem when considered literally, 
reason 
Wilson has mentioned 
physical security. matter of 


cannot, as a 


To return to Mr. Wilson's manifesto. He goes on to point out 
that new independent States will take the place of fallen Austria, 
and that Italy is a member of the League of Nations which will 
Above all, the Associated Powers 
agreed to make peace with Germany on * 
principles” ; 


certain clearly defined 
that is to say,upon Mr. Wilson’s Fourteen Points. 
Mr. Wilson's logic here is clear and cannot be upset. When the 
Allies agreed to make peace on the basis of the Fourteen Points 
they made a few 
accepted the Fourteen Points. 
conflict with previous agreements, the 
must supersede the agreements, just 
an earlier will. 


reservations, but in all other respects they 
So far, then, as those principles 
principles in a broad sense 


as a later will supersedes 


Nevertheless, just because the Fourteen Points are something 
vague and even speculative, they admit of various interpreta- 
tions. 1t would be impossible to 
who said in effect, as the Italians We are quite 
unable to arrive at an exact understanding as to how these 
We therefore prefer 
contract which is perfectly just in itself.” 
This argument applied to the present controversy means that 
Italy wants to hold Great Britain and France to the Pact of 
London ; and if she decides to do so we cannot be false to our 


accuse statesmen of dishonesty 
are now saying : * 
doctrines are to be put into practice. to 
stand by an explicit 


word. What we can and must do is to point out to Italy that it is 
We all 
of 


she leaves her 


only too easy to mistake the shadow for the substance. 
earnestly desire that she should have a perfect guarantee 


security; but if as a result of this controversy 


| friends with the feeling that she has exacted her pound of flesh 


without proper consideration for the interests of the whole world, 
what kind of security will she We fea 
that it would be very little. 


Next Mr. 


rally have attained ? 


Wilson goes on to deal with the question of Fiume. 
It must under the Pact of London the 
Italians are entitled to Pola, and part of Dalmatia, 
is allotted to Croatia. The Italians now 
Fiume, on the ground that a majority of the population are 
Italians, grror 


be remembered that 
Trieste, 
while Fiume claim 
ind that they have occupied it. 
Italy would be to 


and also on the 
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shut out from access to the sea lands which lie to the north and 
north-east of the port—Hungary, Bohemia, Rumania, and 
Jugo-Slavia. At this point we become much less sure of Mr. 
Wilson’s logic. If he assigns Fiume to Jugo-Slavia and the other 
States just named, how can he consistently withhold Danzig 
from Poland? 





Mr. Wilson proceeds to argue that if the lands on the eastern 
shores of the Adriatic which Italy expected were withheld from 
her, there need be no fear of “ the unfair treatment of groups 
of Italian people,” because ** adequate guarantees will be given 
under international sanction of the equal and equitable treat- 
ment of all racial or national minorities. In brief, every question 
associated with this settlement wears a new aspect—a new 
aspect given it by the very victory for right for which Italy has 
made the supreme sacrifice.” There is of course no getting 
away from that argument so long as we accept the League of 
Nations. The League has been accepted, and we must act in 
that knowledge and on that fact. Why then, we ask, if Danzig 
is to be a League-protected port, should not Fiume be also a 
League-protected port ? 


Finally Mr. Wilson makes a powerful and most friendly appeal 
to Italy not to ask the United States to make peace on terms 
of which the American people disapprove. Italy, vis-a-vis her 
Allies, is of course in a position of great tactical advantage, 
for the Allies agreed early in the war that they would not make 
a separate Peace. This means, on a literal interpretation, that 
if Italy should not come to an agreement with us now, it would 
be impossible for the other Allies to make peace with Germany, 
The best friends of Italy at this moment are those who recognize 
and remind her that a true spirit of accommodation may conquer 
all difficulties, while very strict or pedantic demands may create 
a multitude of new difficulties and indefinitely postpone peace. 
If one were microscopically to apply the principle of self-deter- 
mination on the shores of the Adriatic, no solution would ever 
come within sight. There are bound to be Italians in Slav 
districts and Slavs in Italian districts. 


It might be possible to satisfy the very proper desire of Italy 
for naval security if the South Slavs were deprived of the right 
to maintain a Navy. We do not know whether this suggestion 
has been before the Conference during the discussions on 
the limitation of armaments, but we have seen no record of 
it. Readers of the Spectator know that we have never been 
backward in our sympathy with the South Slavs. For years 
before the war began we preached the rightness of their cause 
and denounced their Magyar oppressors. And just as the Great 
War had its cradle among the South Slavs, so would it be almost 
certain that another Great War would break out some day if 
the causes of war were allowed to remain in their old place. 
But the South Slavs must yield to the common cause just as 
everybody else is bound to yield. We must confess that we 
have found signs among them of a tendency to increase their 
demands at moments when one might have expected a tendency 
of good neighbourliness on the part of Italy to disarm them. 


To sum up the whole matter, although there is something to be 
said forevery one’s point of view in this controversy, peace is by 
far the greatest need of all countries in the world. It is useless to 
talk of degrees of security, according as this or that bit of terri- 
tory or this or that port is assigned to a particular Power. If 
the Allies shed a large part of their friendship for one another 
as a result of unbending manners in negotiation, though a 
highly legal peace may at last be made, the world may in the 
meantime have slipped through bankruptcy into chaos. We all 
want to get to work and re-create our wealth. That is the need 
of the moment. That is the great security for all. 


Readers of history. will remember what happened at the 
Congress of Vienna in November and December, 1814. Russia 
wanted all Poland; Prussia wanted all Saxony. Metternich 
emphatically said ‘‘ No”; Castlereagh also emphatically said 
“No.” Talleyrand, the arch-manipulator of the Conference, 
who, though he represented the vanquished, behaved as though 
he were the victor, played off the two against the two, and in the 
end he succeeded in bringing France into a defensive alliance 
with Austria and Britain! The result was that Alexander had 
to give up part of Poland instead of getting the whole, and 
Prussia instead of getting the whole of Saxony had to take less 
than half. That is a pretty good warning for those who are 
fond of failing to see the wood for the trees, 








The Daily Mail of Saturday last published an interview with 
Marshal Foch. Marshal Foch stated unreservedly that in his 
belief, since the Rhine was the true defensive frontier of France, 
France ought to take German territory right up to that line 
Here speaks the soldier, with absolute sincerity and conviction 
of course ; but every proper settlement must enlist the braing 
of the statesmen as well as those of the soldier. For the rest 
the interview was interesting because Marshal Foch declared 
that if the war had been continued other victories would, of 
course, have been gained, but nothing would have been thng 
gained that was not as a matter of fact gained by the Armistice. 
That is an important judgment on a much-disputed point, 








The Prime Minister returned from Paris to address the House 
of Commons before it adjourned on Wednesday week for the 
Easter holidays, and enjoyed one of his customary Parliamentary 
successes. He defended the Peace Conference against the 
charge of dilatoriness in its gigantic task. ‘“‘I am doubtful,” 
he said, ‘‘ whether any body of men with a difficult task have 
worked under greater difficulties, stones crackling on the 
roof and crashing through the windows, and sometimes wild 
men screaming through the keyholes.” The new small States 
presented great difficulties which must be faced, because the 
war arose out of quarrels for small States, As for Russia, there 
was no question of recognizing the Bolsheviks. But the Allies 
would not try to occupy Russia. “I would rather leave Russia 
Bolshevik till she sees her way out of it,” said Mr. Lloyd George, 
“than see Britain bankrupt.” The Allied policy was to help the 
friendly nations bordering on Russia to resist Bolshevik in 
vasions and to arm the patriotic Russian forces opposing the 


Bolsheviks. 


The Prime Minister denied the rumours about dissension 
in the Peace Conference. He declared that President Wilson had 
been most sympathetic towards the French claims. The Allies, 
though criticized for their reticence, would not commit the 
blunder of publishing the Peace terms before they had discussed 
them with the enemy. But he assured the House that the 
Government’s pledges were embodied in the demands to be 
made upon Germany. Mr. Lloyd George went on to denounce 
Lord Northcliffe as the “ reliable source’ of the rumours which 
had caused three hundred and seventy Members to send him 
a monitory telegram. The peoples, the Prime Minister continued, 
wanted a just and speedy Peace. There was no danger from 
German armies. Central Europe and Russia were suffering from 
hunger and overstrain. The whole world knew what war meant, 
and was ready for a new organization on a peaceful basis. We 
comment elsewhere upon this important speech. 

Lord Robert Cecil, following the Prime Minister, told the 
House that the League of Nations would probably admit the 
friendly neutrals soon after the Covenant had been signed by 
the Allies. Spain had already asked for admission. As a membe: 
of the Supreme Economic Council, Lord Robert Cecil went on to 
describe the economic condition of Central Europe in the gloom 
iest terms. Famine prevailed and industry was at a standstill. 
Poland, for example, had no means to buy cotton for her miils 
and the Russian market, where she used to exchange her clot! 
for corn, was closed to her. Many of the European coalfield: 
were inactive, though coal was urgently needed everywhere. 
Trade could not revive until a definite Peace had been reached. 
The blockade now affected only Germany and disturbed Hungary, 
and would be removed as soon as that could be done with 
safety. But the raising of the blockade would not supply the 
motive-power. It was to the interest of the Allies and of America 
to restore industrial conditions in Central Europe, for the whole 
fabric of our civilization was in danger. 


Herr Ebert, the German President, assured the Weimar 
Assembly last week that the Government would not accept a 
Peace that “ sacrificed the present and future of the German 
people.” He described the prolonged Armistice as “ intolerable 
torture.” But he warned the Assembly that peace and reform 
could not be had if “‘ a handful of disorderly agitators ”’ con- 
tinued to obstruct the establishment of the Republic. “ Per- 


manent influence on the formation of our State life is to be 
granted to economic and social interests”—a cryptic saying 
which may imply some recognition of the “Soviet” theory. 
But “a Bolshevik dictatorship of a proletarian minority would 
certainly ruin industrial Germany in a few months.” 
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The German Government, having received an invitation to 
send Peace delegates to Versailles, said that they would despatch 
couriers to receive the Allies’ terms and take them back to 
Weimar for examination. The Allies in reply informed Germany 
that she must send Plenipotentiaries. Germany at once assented, 
and stated that Count Brockdorff-Rantzau, the Foreign Minister, 
would lead the delegation. The only result of this petty quibbling 
—a bad habit which the Socialists have inherited from the 
Imperial system—has been to delay the meeting of the Allied 
and enemy delegates till Thursday next, and to revive the sus- 

icion with which Germany has been regarded, especially in 
France. The Germans will not admit until the very last moment 
that they are in no position to bargain, but must accept the 
terms which the Allies impose. Weadmit that there are detailson 
which it will be not only right but desirable to consult the Germans, 
for on some matters they can naturally throw more light than 
any one else. Even Bismarck was careful to consult the French 
in 1870. But in the largest sense the Peace must be dictated. 
If the Germans do not recognize that, they will be obstructing 
the only hand that can save them. 





The German General commanding in Courland last week 
deposed and arrested the Lettish Ministry and disarmed the 
Lettish troops. The Premier took refuge on a British warship | 
at Libau. The Ministry had been recognized by the Allies. It 
was supplanted by a Ministry representing the small clique of 
German landowners, whose interests are opposed to those of the 
lettish population. The Allies cannot ignore this flagrant 
defiance of them. But it must be added that the Allies had put 
temptation in the enemy’s way by providing in the Armistice 
that German troops should remain in the Baltic States until they 
were told to go. The Allies seem to have thought that, if the 
Germans went out, the Bolsheviks would come in. We felt 
gure at the time that this was a mistake. As it is, the Germans 
have been able to prevent these little Baltic States from organ- 
izing themselves with Scandinavian help. Moreover, the enemy 
has been given an excuse for concentrating large forces on both 
sides of Poland and using the Polish railways. It is an 
intolerable situation. 





Admiral Koltchak’s Siberian army continued last week its 
victorious advance from the Urals towards the Volga. At 
Sarapul, south-west of Perm, it is said to have routed the Bol- 
shevik army and to have taken twenty-five thousand prisoners. 
The melting of the snows will probably delay further progress, 
but Admiral Koltchak’s operations look most promising. It 
may be hoped that the Allies will keep him supplied with muni- 
tions and food. On the Archangel and Murmansk fronts the 
Allies hold their own. The Polish troops have retaken Vilna. 
In the Ukraine a revolt against Lenin is said to be spreading. 
The Bolsheviks have occupied the Crimea, but the French 
still hold Sebastopol. The Dowager Empress and other members 
of the late Tsar’s family, who were living at Yalta, have been 
rescued from their perilous situation by an Allied warship. 





The Bolshevik gang, most'y composed of Jews, in Budapest 
is leading an uneasy life. 1”. Balfour had occasion last week to 
warn the ringleader, Bela Kun, that foreign subjects and insti- 
tutions must not be robbed, and that the Communists would be | 
held to their promise to respect foreign property. Meanwhile | 
Bela Kun has admitted that the Magyar offensive against 
Rumania, which he had concerted with Lenin, has failed dismally. | 
The Rumanians in their turn are moving westward, and are 
reported to be at Grosswardein. It is said also that the 
Czecho-Slovak troops are marching southwards towards Buda- 
pest, for in their case also the Magyars have broken the Armistice. 
The occupation by the Allies of Budapest would probably ease 
the situation. Decent Magyars would welcome them as saviours 
of society, and the Bolshevik plague would be stamped out. 





The news from India is more favourable. All last week there 
Were serious disturbances in the Punjab and in the Ahmedabad | 
district of -the Bombay Presidency. Several railway stations 
railways and telegraphs were maliciously damaged, 


were burnt ; 
Aeroplanes were used with good effect to disperse the riotous 
Mr. Gandhi, the agitator who advocated a “ passive 
resistance’ strike against the Rowlatt Sedition Bills, 
alarmed when he found that his followers interpreted “ passive | 


mobs. 
was 


resistance ”’ as rigt and murder, and he declared the strike at 


faction, aided by Bolshevik money, is behind the Punjab out- 
rages, which seemed to be planned with some care. The alliance 
of fanatical Moslems and Hindus which was noticed at Lahore is 
an ominous sign, but such an alliance cannot endure. The 
Government seem to have acted firmly and promptly in restoring 
order. All our much-enduring Territorials, who were at last 
under orders to leave for home, showed their loyalty once again 
by volunteering for service until the situation was normal. Their 
work, monotonous but invaluable, in guarding India through 
the war must not be overlooked. 





The Nationalist agitation in Egypt seems to have resolved 
itself into a general strike of the native members of the Civil 
Service. Open disorder has ceased. The Civil Servants are 
trying by persuasion or threats to enlist the Egyptian Ministry 
against the British Protectorate. A bureaucratic strike is an 
amusing novelty. Many harassed business men in Great Britain 
would welcome a strike of the numerous officials in Whitehall 
who issue decrees and counter-decrees, the main effect of which 
is to prevent the revival of industry. However, the Egyptian 
Premier has resigned office. 


? 


The tragi-farcical “revolution” in Limerick, which has 
developed. gradually, is apparently the joint invention of Sinn 
Fein and the Irish Labour Party, who are determined to 
organize a general strike throughout Ireland at the close of a 
period of unexampled war-time prosperity that would otherwise 
have passed smoothly into the local plenty not always associated 
with peace. In Limerick Workhouse an attempt to rescue 
a Sinn Fein prisoner resulted in his death, and that of a man 
in charge of him. Martial law followed; but the military 
authority wisely offered a general permit for workmen in factories 
across the Shannon. This was far too sensible a situation to 
please the local Bolsheviks; so the Trade Unions called a 
general strike, “took over” the city—and even issued paper 
money, guaranteed by the workers of Limerick. Theshopkeepers 
have to obey the Bolsheviks or be boycotted. The disturbers’ 
aim of a general strike will probably be frustrated by the greatest 
enemy of strikes—plenty of well-paid work. 


Bishop Tugwell, whose See is West Equatorial Africa, con 
tributed to the Times last Saturday a lucid and temperate 
summary of the caseagainstliquorimportation into Nigeria and 
other provinces. He indicated that Prohibition is not only 
possible—Southern Nigeria subsisted on 94,000 gallons of 
alcohol in 1917, as compared with 1,808,000 in 1913—but that 
it would be welcomed by the educated natives. Already four- 
fifths of the Colony and Protectorate of Nigeria is “‘ dry ”’— 
“to the entire satisfaction of the people.” Bishop Tugwell 
quoted Sir Frederick Lugard in support of the contention that 
Prohibition will not militate against sound administration and 
commercial development; revenue can be raised without the 
drink traffic. To defend the West African liquor trade on the 
ground of “‘ the liberty of the subject” is to defend the intro- 
duction of the means of assured racial and individual degradation 
and premature death. It should not be impossible to allow 
European residents to obtain rationed alcohol, while withholding 
it from those to whom it is a quick poison; but even if it were 
impossible, the safety of the community is the supreme law, 
in West Africa and elsewhere. 

Seven cases of suspected rabies were reported to the Board of 
Agriculture on Monday—three of them in the London area, 


Since then every day has provided a list of suspected 
cases. On Wednesday the muzzling order came into force, 


in its still limited territorial scope. The dog must wear a 
wire-cage muzzle, even if it is on a lead. The Board of Agri- 
culture has by poster advised the public that “ snappiness ” is 
one symptom of the trouble; that the oldest canine friend 
cannot be trusted if he is smitten ; and that children should not 
make new friends among dogs at present. It has been asked, 
with the indignation of people who jump to hasty con- 
clusions, why only London and part of the South of England are 
affected by the muzzling order. One answer which might have 


| suggested itself is that the very inadequate reserve of wire 


muzzles is being kept at present for the territory where the 


muzzles are most likely to be useful. 








‘ } ~ P p a ae a “lm We 
anend. It is reported, credibly enough, that the revolutionary | Bank rate, 5 per cent.,changed from 5} per cent. April 5, 1917. 
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TOPICS OF THE DAY. 


THE PRIME MINISTER'S SPEECH. 


N the House of Commons on Wednesday week Mr. 
Lloyd George came through the latest of his recur- 
rent crises: with the ease which we had anticipated. 
He may be said to have made friends with his critics, as 
much as by anything else. on the merits of his wproarious 
castigation of Lord Northcliffe. The authors of the 
notorious telegram on indemnities to Paris took the line 
that they were only anxious to strengthen the hands of 
the British representatives. No one need doubt their 
sincerity in that respect; but if that were their only 
motive the telegram was most unhappily worded, for the 
first thing that leapt to the eye was that it questioned 
the sincerity of the Prime Minister’s pledges. However 
that may be, Mr. Lloyd George had a “ success,” thus 
adding one more point to his long score in successfully 
pulling chestnuts out of the fire. We would not be thought 
to suggest that he did not deserve his success; there were 
many good and reassuring points in the speech. To 
begin with, the speech, though we cannot honestly call it 
a specch of great statesmanship, did show most welcome 
signs of a sense of responsibility, of looking further ahead 
than Mr. Lloyd George usually looks, and of judging 
intricate questions on broad principles and not on the 
principle (which we had oecasion to deplore last week) of 
satisfying the immediate demands of some specially 
vociferous group. Above all, the speech was notable for a 
break so definite as to seem to be quite irreparable between 
the Prime Minister and the Northcliffe Press. Specimen 
phrases in the speech which tend in the desirable direction 
we have named were to the effect that the Prime Minister 
vould rather “ have a good Peace than a good Press ”’ ; 
that if he thought he had misled the country by making 
too optimistic promises at the General Election he would 
* come clown to the House and say so”’; and that those 
crities who believed that the British nation was out for a 
vindictive Peace rather than for a Peace of justice entirely 
misunderstood the national temper. All this was to the 
good, and no seriously minded person could read such 
passages without real satisfaction. 

The other and much less alluring side of the picture was 
the roistering quarrel that Mr. Lloyd George picked with 
those newspapers which had been his specially chosen 
supporters during the war. Let us not be misunderstood. 
We rejoice in this split, and think it is entirely in the 
national interest. At the same time one cannot escape 
the reflection that it was humiliating that the British Prime 
Minister, with all the world looking on, should have found 
himself in such a position that he had to turn round upon 
one whom he had made only a few months ago his Achates 
and abuse him like a pickpocket. This kind of thing has 
not marked the relations of British Prime Ministers with 
their supporters in the past. It does not convey an edify- 
ing impression of British constancy or sanity to those who 
look on from beyond our shores, and who at this time have 
little means of judging us except by our words. The 
French might be led to suppose —quite wrongly of course— 
that this domestic upheaval meant some change in our 
policy. The United States, peopled by political idealists, 
wonders why we cannot * get on with the Peace ” without 
wasting energy upon undignified wrangles which seem to 
have little connexion with the major issues that are vexing 
the world. Worst of all, the Germans must be asking 
themselves whether the British waters have not become 
sufficiently muddy for them to throw in their well-baited 
hooks with a prospect of a good day’s fishing. Such a 
situation is the simple and inevitable result of Mr. Lloyd 
George's past habit of overdoing things. When he was 
off with his old love of left-wing Liberalism and was not 
sufficiently on with his new love of moderate Liberalism 
and Unionism, he felt that in order to make his power 
effective he must be able to rely upon a fresh band of sup- 
porters. He found those fresh supporters in the Press. 
He formed a closer alliance with the Press than had ever 
heen known in British politics. He made the Press his 


Party. The upshot of this extravagance is that we have 
just seen in the House of Commons the bitterest row 














——— 
between a responsible Minister and a newspaper proprietor 
that can be found recorded anywhere in the pages of Hansard, 
As regards the special relations of the Prime Minister 
and Lord Northcliffe we shall say something further jy 
another article. Here we will turn to other matters jy 
the speech. Mr. Lloyd George’s declaration that the 
country must keep its patience till the Peace terms aye 
published was thoroughly sound, and the reasons which he 
gave were good. There was no trace here of warding 
off an immediate danger by a pretence of doing something 
that he had no right to do or was not in a position to do, 
On only one point about the coming Peace terms would 
we dispute the validity of what he said. He asked his 
audience to believe that the creation of the League of 
Nations, as an inseparable part of the Peace Treaty, go 
far from wasting time, had actually saved time. In form 
this is true, for it is easily understood that with the League 
of Nations in the background as an ultimate Committee 
of Reference, the Peace Treaty need not go into much 
detail. It is possible to say: * This, that, and the other 
question of great complexity affecting races and boundaries 
need not be settled now, for these are just the kind of things 
which ought to be decided by the League.’ Unfortunately, 
though time may nominally be saved in this way, the 
alleged saving may easily be a tax on futurity. To carry 
over puzzles into the coming years is not to save time in 
any true sense of the word. As we have said on previous 
occasions, the revised Covenant is a considerable deteriora- 
tion from the original draft. The stipulation that the 
League cannot take action without a unanimous vote 
confers a liberwm velo on any minor nation. Day by day 
we see how difficult it is even for the “* Big Four” with 
all their authority, and in spite of the comparative sim- 
plicity of their motives, to come to any settlement. What 
hope will there be when the motives are more various and 
the number of the voters much larger? The last thing 
we want to do is to write discouraging words for the 
sake of writing them, but it is essential to perceive the 
difficulties clearly if we are to surmount them. 


.. 


A large part of the Prime Minister's speech was taken 
up with the Russian problem, and in this matter his policy, 
although by no means of that sort which throws a brilliant 
light into a dark place, was at all events thoroughly sensible 
and convincing so far as it went. By an eliminating argu- 
ment Mr. Lloyd George stated what it was possible to do in 
Russia as the culmination of showing what it was not possible 
todo. He was on very sure ground when he declared that 
the nation was not in the temper for another great war, 
and that of all military undertakings one of the most pre- 
carious is that of landing troops in a foreign country in 
order to help one party in that country against another. 
The Athenians learnt something of that danger in the 
expedition to Syracuse, but we need not look further back 
than the French Revolution for a complete illustration of 
how disparate groups will rally together when some one 
raises the cry that “our Homes,” or “la Patrie,” or 
“the Fatherland” are being invaded. All that we can 
safely do in Russia—and we should be guilty of disloyalty 
to our friends if we did less—is to meet the demands of 
those Russians who wish to remain in alliance with us, and 
who are asking for a certain amount of support and military 
material. Mr. Lloyd George said that their requests were 
quite reasonable. We ought, then, to send Admiral 
Koltchak and Generals Denikin and Kharkoff all they need. 
For the rest, the lava flow of Bolshevism can be staved off 
from Western Europe only by making a barrage of properly 
armed States from the Baltic to the Black Sea. In othet 
words, it is essential that Poland, (zecho-Slovakia, and 
Rumania should be independent nations, unreservedly 
vested with the great incentive which independence gives 
to keep their countries inviolate. 

In one respect it is difficult to reconcile Mr. Lloyd George's 
Russian statement with facts which have been published 
broadcast in the newspapers. He said that there had never 
been any question of “recognizing ” the Russian Bolsheviks 
—* it has never been proposed, never been even discussed. 
Literally Mr. Lloyd George’s words can be defended, but 
surely it would have been either wiser or franker to admit that 
the Plenipotentiaries in Paris have given cause to those who 
say that in one practical sense the Bolsheviks are being 
recognized. In answer to a question from Mc, Clynes, the 
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Prime Minister enlarged upon his denial that there was no 
recognition of the Bolshevik Government :— 

“ T have only heard of reports that others have got proposals, 

which they assume have come from authentic quarters, but these 
have never been put before the Conference by any member of 
that Conference at all. There was some suggestion that there 
was some young American who had come back. All I can say 
about that is that it is not for me to judge the value of these 
communications. But if the President of the United States 
had attached any value to them he would have brought them 
pefore the Conference, and he certainly did not.” 
Whatseemsreally to have happened, if we may piece together 
the available news, is that the Associated Powers are planning 
to feed Russia through the mediation of some distinguished 
neutrals headed by Dr. Nansen. The condition imposed 
upon the Bolshevik Government is that all fighting should 
cease in Russia before the food is delivered. It hardly 
needs to be pointed out that if food is sent into Russia, the 
Bolsheviks will be fed as well as their victims, and probably 
be fed a great deal better, since one of the methods of 
Bolshevik government is to withhold food from those who 
declare themselves not Bolshevik. The Associated Powers 
are said to have been persuaded to make this attempt to 
feed Russia largely by the reports of some American 
inquirers in Russia, to one of whom Mr. Lloyd George 
referred in the passage we have quoted above. The Paris 
correspondent of the Daily News states that one of these 
American inquirers on arriving in Paris was invited to 
breakfast by Mr. Lloyd George, who was much impressed 
by his narrative. For our part, we have no difficulty in 
believing that the American traveller stated accurately 
what he had seen, but we ought to add that an American 
correspondent informs us that Mr. Lincoln Steffens—one 
of the American inquirers— is an uncompromising advocate 
of Bolshevism. Mr. Steffens is credited with the following 
gem of political thought: ‘An illiterate Russia had a 
successful revolution, Likewise Moscow. Only educated 
people are prevented from making true social progress,” 
If all these statements are true, the Prime Minister unneces- 
sarily withheld the truth from the House of Commons. 
We repeat that literally there may be no question of recog- 
nizing Bolshevism, but the Prime Minister should have 
made some provision against provoking the natural scruples 
of those who will say that dealing with the Bolshevik 
Government through a third party is so much like recog- 
nition as to be indistinguishable from it. We are by no 
means saying that the policy now being attempted is 
wrong, but we do submit that, while either a full statement 
er complete silence may be wise and honourable, an 
explanation which is not an explanation is thoroughly 
undesirable. 

The upshot of the whole matter is that Mr. Lloyd George 
has gained some strength from his wrestle with the House 
of Commons, and in all the circumstances we are glad of it. 
Whether his Parliamentary opponents are really satisfied 
or merely fobbed off, we do not know. There was a vivid 
incident in the French Revolution when various Dputies 
who had been flying at one another's throats m the Assembly 
were suddenly recalled to a spirit of reconciliation by the 
eloquent intervention of Lamourette, the Bishop of Lyons. 
So great was the effect of his speech that Deputies shed 
tears of emotion and the most violent enemies hob- 
iobbed like brothers. But within a few days of “ the 
Lamourette kiss *’ they were all quarrelling more furiously 
than ever. Whether this happens or does not happen in 
eur own Parliament, one great advantage of the Prime 
Minister's speech will remain—that he spoke over the heads 
of Members to the country at large. He spoke as a states- 
man of Left-Centre views who valued his principles, and 
not with the haggling opportunism which we criticized last 
week, He is not likely to go far wrong if he recognizes the 
simple fact that the nation is perpetually Left-Centre in 
conviction. The startling turnover of votes at the recent 
by-elections was a proof of this. People talk foolishly of 
the swing of the pendulum, as though British voters were 
really the unconscious agents of some soulless and auto- 
matic mechanical influence. What really happens when 
there is an enormous change of voting strength within a 
very short time is that people wish to warn the Government 
that they are overdoing things. The nation obviously 
thought that Mr. Lloyd George had gathered too much 
power into his hands, and in an intoxication of strength was 
carrying on dangerously. They wished to trim the boat. 








“We are all over on one side!” they seemed to say 
indeed to bawl, for a landslide of eleven thousand votes is 
not less than bawling. “ We must throw some weight on 
the other side.” It is of good omen that the Prime Minister 
was not unwilling to learn the lesson read thus to him, 





MR. LLOYD GEORGE AND LORD NORTHCLIFFE. 


AT OW that the Prime Minister has broken with Lord 
eS Northcliffe, it will be interesting to see what 
substitute he will find for his Press Party. If he will act 
with calmness and temperateness instead of restlessness and 
“ slapdashery,” he need never be in anxiety. The point 
chiefly to be remembered in considering the quarrel between 
Mr. Lloyd George and Lord Northcliffe is that the people 
have the right to make and to unmake their Governments, 
but that the Press never has that right. “The State,” said 
Milton in the Aveopagitica, * shall be my governors but not 
my critics’; and both the Government and the nation 
ought to imitate that sentiment and say of newspapers : 
* They shall be my critics but not my rulers.” If Mr. 
Lloyd George, conquering his native tendencies, can speak 
directly to the people, and show that he responds to their 
demands and relies upon their support, and theirs only, 
they will give him all the party he needs. 

The Prime Minister’s speech must have left the ordinary 
newspaper reader a little puzzled as to exactly how and why 
Lord Northeliffe’s name came into the debate. Mr. 
Kennedy Jones explained that the authors of the telegram 
to Paris were inspired by a statement from * a High Autho- 
rity’ published in the Westminster Gazette, to the effect 
that a large indemnity could not after all be expected from 
Germany. The Morning Post, which has produced some 
curious internal evidence in support of its belief, is’ con- 
vinced that the High Authority was Mr. Lloyd George 
himself. Whatever be the truth of that matter, Mr. Lloyd 
George slid off from the question of the authority upon 
which the writers of the telegram acted to a denunciation 
of what was allowed in current politics to pass for “ autho- 
rity, and then in particular trounced a certain “ reliable 
authority.” As the picture of the “reliable authority ” 
developed under the violent slashes of the Prime Minister's 
brush, the features of Lord Northcliffe unmistakably 
emerged. Mr, Lloyd George conveyed to the House of 
Commons his own belief that the real instigator of the 
telegram was Lord Northcliffe, who had been inspired by 
nothing better than diseased vanity— by an extreme annoy- 
ance at the fact that he had not been appointed a British 
representative at the Peace Conference. Mr. Lloyd George 
was entirely successful in showing that Lord Northcliffe’s 
attacks upon him were quite devoid of coherent argument. 
We should all be prepared to allow to Lord Northcliffe’s 
criticisms the weight they deserved to carry if it were 
possible to feel that those criticisms had been caused by 
some lapse on Mr. Lloyd George’s part from his forme: 
policy. Most observers will agree, however, that there 
has been very little change in Mr. Lloyd George, thouyh 
there has been a great deal of change in Lord Northcliffe. 
In fine, Lord Northcliffe tries to annihilate Mr. Lloyd George 
because of a personal quarrel. 

Mr. Lloyd George naturally made great play by contrast- 
ing the Peace terms which Lord Northcliffe published last 
November with what the Northcliffe papers are demanding 
now. In November Lord Northcliffe proposed that the 
high criminals in Germany should be tried by German 
Tribunals and not by the Allies. In November his Peace 
terms did not contain any mention of an indemnity. But 
now the Northcliffe Press will be satisfied with nothing less 
than the whole cost of the war. These are only two 
examples of ridiculous inconsistency taken from Mr. Lloyd 
George's list. Rightly did Mr. Lloyd George say: “I 
would as soon rely on a grasshopper!” If Lord North- 
cliffe had been a wise monitor to Mr. Lloyd George in the 
past, one might feel in sympathy with him now. But look 
at his record. He caused his newspapers to walk very 
delicately throughout the Marconi scandal, which tainted 
the whole morality of our public life. In the underground 
attack upon Mr. ‘Asquith—it was certainly underground, 
whatever we may think of Mr. Asquith as a statesman ; in 





| the operation of securing the political support of the 
| Labour Party for Mr. Lloyd George; when Mr. Lloyd 
George's Paris speech, with its gross attempt to upset the 
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whole of the Western strategy which was destined ultimately 
to win the war, was delivered ; when Sir William Robertson 
and Sir Doublas Haig were persecuted because they were 
fighting manfully against wild-cat schemes and the pro- 
motion of military side-shows into operations of major 
importance—on all those occasions Lord Northcliffe wa 
the henchman and servant of Mr. Lloyd George. We 
protested at the time, but Lord Northcliffe only became the 
more blindly activein hisco operation with Mr. Lloyd George. 
Mr. Lloyd George, for his part, has changed very little, if at all. 
What small change we see has been a distinct improve- 
ment—for instance, in the House of Commons last week. 
The change is almost entirely in Lord Northcliffe himself, 
although he may not have enough perception to be aware 
of it. The Prime Minister may be dangerous because he is 
much too volatile, but he is consistency itself compared 
with Lord Northcliffe. Both men have been guilty of 
tergiversations, but Lord Northcliffe’s have been much 
more frequent and there has been less excuse for them. 
If Mr. Lloyd George is an egotist, Lord Northcliffe is much 
more so. If Mr. Lloyd George is often irresponsible, Lord 
Northcliffe is almost always irresponsible. When Mr. 
Lloyd George falls from power, it must be because in the 
judgment of the nation he has shown himself to be in- 
capable of carrying on his work ; it must emphatically not 
be because Lord Northcliffe has announced, for no special 
reason except a hidden personal one, that the time has come 
for a new Ministry. 

If Lord Northcliffe tries seriously to carry on his feud 
with the Prime Minister, the nation will have to choose 
between the authority of Mr. Lloyd George with all his 
faults and the advice of Lord Northcliffe. We shall be in 
no doubt ourselves which to choose. By far the lesser 
power for evil, even in his very worst moments, is Mr. Lloyd 
George. We have often urged Members of Parliament not 
to be afraid of Lord Northcliffe’s newspapers; but even 
though Members occasionally professed to be unaffected 
by the intimidating voice, they have too often shown by 
their actions that they really were afraid. And yet what 
nonsense it is, and always has been, to talk of Lord North 
cliffe’s tremendous power and of his success in destroying 
any politician whom he dislikes! His failures in prescience 
and annihilation, though commonly forgotten, are really 
more notable than his successes. He violently attacked 
Mr. Balfour and announced that he must leave the Lloyd 
George Ministry. Yet Mr. Balfour survives, and is no doubt 
less troubled by his thoughts at this moment than Lord 
Northcliffe himself. Lord Northcliffe, again, marked down 
Mr. Austen Chamberlain and Mr. Long for destruction. 

hey were denounced as reactionary Tories—the very 
phrase marking another change in Lord Northcliffe—and as 
hopeless members of the “ Old Gang”; but Mr. Chamber 
lain and Mr. Long remain at their posts and are doing good 
work for the country. Both of them are not only highly 
experienced men of affairs, but are men of the highest 
character—such men as carry on untainted that great 
tradition of British public life which sometimes seems to 
be direfully threatened by the individual offences of other 
public men. Sir Edward Carson, to take another case, 
publicly attacked Lord Northcliffe; and if ever Lord North- 
cliffe would have been specially glad to be rid of an enemy, 
Sir Edward Carson was that enemy. But Lord North- 
cliffe once more was helpless; his defiance fell flat; and 
probably nine people out of ten have forgotten that 
our Elijah Pogram of the Press ever uttered it. 

The duel with Mr. Lloyd George has left Lord Northcliffe 
in rather a weak position, because whatever he may do in 
future to vilify Mr. Lloyd George will undoubtedly, rightly 
or wrongly, be put down to wounded vanity. If we 
wanted to give Lord Northcliffe a little friendly advice, we 
should tell him that the best line is to say hardly anything 
at present, but to convey the impression that Mr. Lloyd 
George may safely be left alone, as he is sure to cut his 
own throat in the long run. When a term came to Mr. 
Lloyd George’s power, Lord Northcliffe would then be able 
to say that he had foreseen it and had prophesied it. Asa 


matter of fact, both the duellists have been too angry 
lately to think very carefully over their thrusts and parries. 
iow much more telling and potent Mr. Lloyd George’s 
attack upon Lord Northcliffe might have been, for example, 
if it had been less seemingly aggressive and had contained 
a little more of the delicacy of insinuation. Surely from 





iter, 
the point of view of discrediting Lord Northcliffe to the 
greatest possible extent—we crave pardon for indulging 
ourselves in this cynical essay in debating points—¥; 
Lloyd George ought- to have been very careful to dis. 
tinguish Lord Northcliffe’s influence from the potential 
influence of the Times. By baldly attacking the Times— 
that “ threepenny edition of the Daily Mail ”—he wantonly 
ranged against him the staff of the Times and many of its 
contributors and admirers. Among these men thero 
must be a considerable number who heartily mistrust Lord 
Northcliffe, yet now they have been thrown into Lord North- 
cliffe’s camp. Mr. Lloyd George might have drawn a 
moving picture of able and innocent men, supremely 
anxious to serve their country wisely, quietly, and patiently 
and to be fair and just to the nation’s servants, being 
hurried along by an eccentric master—being made to jump 
even as the grasshopper jumps. “ What a pity,” Mr. 
Lloyd George might have exclaimed if he had not been too 
angry to be cunning, “ that this great national institution, 
& newspaper once so great and so famous, and still on many 
sides of its activities so efficient, so influential, and so 
interesting, should have fallen into the hands of a wayward 
and irresponsible egotist! It is a Rolls-Royce engine of 
the most exquisite kind being driven by an ignoramus at 
the wheel—and worse than that, by an ignoramus who is 
persuaded, partly by himself and partly by his claque of 
parasites, that he is the man to save the nation and make 


> 


himself our prime ruler ! 


OUR ALLIES IN CENTRAL EUROPE. 
rWNHE Allied statesmen in Paris seem; at last to have 
recognized their duty to our friends in Central 
Europe. A great deal of sentiment, | partly genuine 
and partly malicious, has been expended on the Germans, 
the Austrians, and the Hungarians; even the inhuman 
Bulgars have their credulous admirers. But we have 
heard far too little of the Poles, the Bohemians, the 
Rumanians, and the Serbs, who look up to the great 
Allies as their saviours. These small nations have suffered 
most of all during the war. Poland, Rumania, and Serbia 
have been scientifically devastated by the enemy. They 
have been robbed of their foodstuffs, their industrial 
machinery, and their railway material. Bohemia alone 
has not been laid waste, but she, like the others, has lost 
vast numbers of her able-bodied men, who fell in battle 
for an alien rule, or were murdered in Austrian prisons, 
or perished while defending the Allied cause in Russia. 
For ourselves, when we contemplate the chaos in Central 
Europe, we tbink first of these brave little nations, and 
regard their claim to consideration as infinitely superior 
to that of the enemy peoples. We do not say that the 
Germans and Magyars, who deliberately made the war 
and fell upon their peaceful neighbours with more than 
mediaeval ferocity, should be left to suffer from the evils 
which they have brought upon themselves. It is not in 
our nature, nor is it to our interest, to let these criminal 
races starve and riot. But we are sure that the nations 
now freed from German and Magyar oppression have a 
right to be fed and clothed and equipped with all that 
an industrial community needs for carrying on its daily 
work even before we concern ourselves with the condition 
of the enemy. As it is, the Allies have been extremely 
remiss in helping these small nations. There has 
been a good deal of talk about a “ sanitary cordon” 
against the Russian Bolsheviks. But the Allied peoples 
who are to form this cordon from the Baltic to the Black 
Sea have been left very much to their own devices. The 
Polish Legions who served under General Haller in France 
are only now beginning to arrive in Poland, where their 
presence was urgently required last November. German 
chicanery about Danzig has been allowed to delay the 
arrival of this efficient Polish Army, which will give a new 
meaning to Polish independence. Another small fact 
illustrating the same point came out the other day in 
connexion with Rumania. When the enemy evacuated 
that country he took away with him almost every loco- 
motive and truck that he could find. The result was a 
complete paralysis. For want of transport Rumania 
could not begin to restore her trade, she could not feed 
her townspeople from the scanty stores that had been 
overlooked by the Germans and Magyars, she could not 
move her troops. The Magyars had hundreds of the 
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stolen locomotives in their possession, but. the Allies up 
to last month had apparently taken no action.” We may 
resume that the Rumanian railways are now working 
again, inasmuch as Rumanian troops are advancing west- 
wards from Transylvania against the Magyars who attacked 
them in violation of the Armistice. But we fear that many 
Rumanian children died of hunger and cold during the 
winter because the railways could not bring food and 
coal to the towns. 

The future of Europe depends upon the success of these 
small States. It is rather misleading to speak of them as 
a “sanitary cordon.” That term implies a temporary 
defence against a passing danger frum one direction—a 
line of barbed wire to keep mad Bolsheviks from coming 
westward. But Poland, Bohemia, Rumania, and Greater 
Serbia have a far more important mission. It is 
to protect Russia against Germany, as well as to defend 
Western Europe against Russia. They represent the 
Allies’ reply to the German dogma of Mittel-Europa—of 
a Central Europe controlled absolutely in German interests 
from Berlin, and exerting an unassailable domination 
over Russia and the Near East. If we have not pulverized 
the Mittel-Europa design by our victory, we have fought 
in vain. If we have not liberated for ever the Slavs of 
Central Europe and the Rumanians from the Germans 
and Magyars, we need not look for a durable peace. It 
would be absurd to suppose that the Germans have given 
up the idea. They are all Socialists now, as Sir William 
Harcourt would have said, but the German Socialist, 
except perhaps when he is trying to gull the simple-minded 
British Socialist, is as much of an Imperialist as any other 
German. Herr Naumann, the chief advocate of Mittel- 
Europa, was, technically, a Progressive—corresponding 
to an Asquithian Liberal—but many of the avowed Social- 
ists were, and doubtless still are, even more Imperialistic 
than he. Herr Scheidemann’s Government does not, of 
course, betray these tendencies on the Rhine, where its 
activities are closely watched.- But it is still persecuting 
the Slesvig Danes in the old Prussian way. The other 
day it organized a revolution at Libau in the German 
interest, against the Lettish Government which the Allies 
have recognized. It has conducted an almost continuous 
campaign against the Poles, and is credibly reported, 
despite Mr. Lloyd George’s confident assertions to the 
contrary, to be organizing a considerable army under 
Marshal Hindenburg for operations in Silesia, Posen, and 
West Prussia when the Allies have demobilized. We may 
be sure, too, that Germany will raise trouble about the 
German minority within Bohemia as soon as she dares. 
Meanwhile she is using the Bolsheviks to frighten the 
Allies and to weaken the new States. Just as Richelieu 
in the Thirty Years’ War supported Protestantism in 
Germany for political reasons while suppressing it at 
home, so the German Socialists, like their predecessors, 
are encouraging Bolshevism in every country but their 
own to further German interests. It is fairly clear by 
now that Bolshevism has no attraction for the Germans. 
As soon as the Socialists found in Herr Noske a capable 
Minister of War who knew his own mind and was not 
afraid of taking responsibility, the Spartacus group of 
Anarchists and thieves was suppressed in Berlin, and it 
has now been stamped out at Munich. Herr Noske would 
not have succeeded so quickly if he had not had the hearty 
support of the people, who, unlike the Russians, love 
order and delight in being ruled. It is conceivable, no 
doubt, that further delay in concluding Peace preliminaries, 
which means delay in the revival of industry, may cause 
fresh unrest among the idle workmen and sporadic risings 
of a Bolshevik character. But the docile German is not 
cut out for the part of a Bolshevik. The German philo- 
sopher can, however, produce Bolshevik theory, the whole 
of which is of course purely German in origin, and the 
German politician can use the Bolshevik propaganda for 
his own evil purposes. For our part, we should take 
much more care to prevent the friendly Slavs and the 
Rumanians from being corrupted by the German-Russian 
emissaries than to save the Germans, who are virtually 
immune. 

The problem will be simplified when the Allies have 
defined the frontiers of the new States in the long-delayed 
Peace preliminaries. When Poland, Bohemia, Rumania, 
and Serbia have fixed boundaries over against the German 





and the Magyar, they will be able to breathe freely and to 
make their plans for the future. We do not attach much 
importance to the little differences between these States, 
as to the Czecho-Polish frontier in Teschen or the Serbo- 
Rumanian frontier in the Banat. Such controversies may 
generate heat, but, after all, they are trifling. Poland, for 
example, will not break with the Allies and run the risk of 
a Fourth Partition between the Prussians and Bolsheviks 
for the sake of a few square miles in Upper Silesia. If 
the new States are given good frontiers against their old 
enemies, they will soon forget the petty quarrels, stirred 
up by over-zealous pedants, with their friendly neighbours 
and natural allies. It may be hoped that the Allied 
solution of this frontier question will soon be known. 
That, however, will only be the beginning. The economic 
stability of these new States has yet to be secured. Rumania, 
a great producer of corn and oil, will rapidly recover if 
the next harvest is good, if the railways are put in order, 
and if shipping is available for the export trade. The 
Bolsheviks must of course be prevented from ravaging 
Bessarabia and Moldavia. Moreover, if the Rumanian 
Government are wise, they will persevere with their schemes 
for establishing a peasant proprietary. The continued 
existence from Turkish times of vast estates owned by a 
small and very wealthy caste, while the peasantry were 
mere tillers of the soil, was a grave weakness in the 
Rumanian system. King Ferdinand said the other day 
in an interview that much had been done to remedy this 
evil. We hope that no time will be lost in completing this 
agrarian reform, for the peasant proprietor is the last man 
to turn Bolshevik. Rumania has won our respect by her 
resolute courage, and is destined for a great future when 
she has passed this anxious transition stage. We have 
no fears for Bohemia. The Czechs have managed their 
revolution with great ability and moderation. All that 
they need is security for their communications by rail 
and river with Western and Eastern Europe, under an 
Allied guarantee such as the Peace Treaty will doubtless 
provide. Greater Serbia is still more favourably placed. 
But the future of Poland will be clouded until Germany 
has been compelled to restore her ruined industries and 
until Russia is once more at peace. For Russian Poland 
was the centre of the Russian textile industry, and had a 
virtual monopoly, with the Moscow district, of the home 
trade of Russia. The Germans were at pains to destroy 
the Polish mills, just as they destroyed the French mills 
and Belgian factories. They intended that Germany 
should be freed from Polish and French competition in 
the textile industry and from Belgian competition in the 
iron and steel trades for many years to come. If the 
Allies were to help Germany to restart her industries at 
full speed without compelling her to repair the damage 
that she has done in Poland, Belgium, and France, the 
object of her wicked policy would be achieved, at any 
rate in part. For Poland, a comparatively poor country 
apart from the Lodz and Warsaw region and Posen, this 
is a matter of life and death. We cannot restore to the 
Poles their old trade privileges in Russia, but we can at 
least ensure them fair play as against the German indus- 
trialists, whose greed accounted in no small degree for the 
war and for the wholesale plundering with which it was 
accompanied. The Allies are responsible for setting these 
new States on their feet. We cannot and must not be 
generous to the enemy at their expense. We have brought 
them into being, and we cannot, like the sentimental philo- 
sopher, expose them as foundlings to live or die as best 
they may. The sincerity of the statesmen who enunciate 
admirable sentiments at Paris will be judged by what they 
do for these small nations. A thriving and contented 
Poland will be a finer memorial of the Allied victory than 
the most eloquent State papers on universal peace. 





CHURCH AND STATE.—A VINDICATION OF 
SNGLISH ERASTIANISM.—IUII. 


“THE NAKED GOSPEL.” 
| SHOULD like, did time allow, to quote at length another 
witness to the fact that the position of the Church of 
England as regards doctrine is so broad as to give her 
the right to claim that she fulfils the conditions required 
of a National Church. As it is,I can only make a bare 
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reference to that interesting pamphlet, The Naked Gospel, 
by a True Son of the Church, a pamphlet which enjoys the 
honour of being the last book publicly burnt in England. 
Arthur Bury, the author, was Rector of Exeter College, 
Oxford, and his work was, on August 19th, 1690, ordered 
to be burnt by a decree of Convocation. The object of 
the treatise is to defend the intellectual position of the 
sroad Church Party, who then, as now, maintained their 
right to remain within the Church though basing their 
faith upon the naked Gospel, and on their own rather than 
on a traditional interpretation of that Gospel. For every 
man who can accept the naked Gospel Arthur Bury claims 
a place, if he desires it, in the Church of England. Though 
he has fears for that Church, he declares that she was 
designed for comprehension, and is still in his eyes * the 
best constituted Church in the world in that in her departure 
from the corruption of Rome she departed not from charity.” 
What renders The Naked Gospel specially interesting 
is the fact that the Rector of Exeter had given the strongest 
proofs of his being a loyal Church of England man. During 
the Commonwealth he was excluded from his College by a 
file of musketeers, and forbidden to return to Oxford or his 
Fellowship on pain of death. His offence was that he had 
had the courage to read the pravers of the Church af 
England after they were forbidden. He was, indeed, the 
clergyman who continued longest to read those prayers 
after their inhibition. Right or wrong, he at any rate 
did not put in his plea for comprehension because he was 
an indifferentist as regards the Church. 

[ shall be told, no doubt, that a Church so undenomina- 
tional and so comprehensive as that to which The Liberty 
of Prophesying and The Naked Gospel point would be no 
Church at all, and that by including men of so many 
different forms of thought she would lose all strength and 
vigour, and become, not a Church, but a mere fortuitous 
concourse of Christian or semi-Christian atoms. My 
answer must be a reference to the thirteenth chapter of 
the First Epistle to the Corinthians. St. Paul looks 
forward to the time when all dogma shall be swallowed up 
in charity. But what is charity if not comprehension of 
the kind of which Jeremy Taylor speaks, and whose 
essential qualities he illustrates by the story of Abraham 
and the fire-worshipper ? But the great chapter does not 
stand alone. I know not how to interpret this further 
saving of St. Paul if it does not inculcate the practice of 
comprehension. *‘* Where the Spirit of the Lord is, there is 
liberty.” 

THE THIRTY-NINE ARTICLES. 

* Your speculative figment,” I hear a High Churchman 
say, * is a delusion and a snare. It tan be destroyed by 
one plain question—-What about the Articles? If the 
Church of England were in truth as comprehensive as you 
say, there would be no Thirty-nine Articles, and she 
would never have been fitted with a complete set of dogma.” 
I might reply to this by pointing out that the Church of 
England compels no layman to subscribe or to give any 
assent to the Thirty-nine Articles, but only exacts subscrip- 
tion from the clergy, and that, since the Church is not the 
clergy but rather the whole body of the laity as well as the 
Bishops and clergy, the Articles cannot, to use Fuller's 
phrase again, “‘ un-Church ” any layman. I prefer, how- 
ever, to meet the point directly, and to note that some of 
the best authorities in the Church have denied that the 
Articles are binding upon the consciences of the clergy- 
men who subscribe to them. The Thirty-nine Articles 
are in truth Articles not of faith but of peace, a treaty to 
conclude a dangerous war and to prevent it breaking out 
again. This view of the Articles is set forth in a letter 
writter by Dr. Simon Patrick, Bishop of Ely, dated February 
Sth, 1682. “IT always took the articies,” says Bishop 
Patrick, “ to be only articles of communion ; and so Bishop 
Bramhall expressly maintains against the Bishop of 
Chalcedon ; and I remember well that Bishop Sanderson, 
when the King was first restored, received the subscription 
of an acquaintance of mine, which he declared was not to 
them as articles of faith, but peace. I think you need make 
no scruple of the matter, because all that 1 know so under- 
stand the meaning of subscription, and upon other terms 
would not subscribe.” Bishop Burnet in his History 


f the Reformation mentions that there are those who so | 


think of the Articles, maintaining that “ these were rather 
articles of peace than of belief; so that the subscribing 








as 
was rather a compromise not to teach any doctrine coy. 
trary to them than a declaration that they believed accord. 
ing to them.” Bishop Burnet will not permit them to be 
so called, though he practically allows the substance 
of the description, admitting that they are by no means 
always explicit, and instancing a particular point of dogma 
upon which no definite judgment is pronounced. He coy). 
ments sympathetically upon “ this silence,” * which flowed 
not from their opinion, but the wisdom of that time jy 
leaving a liberty for different speculations.” 

Fuller in his Ecclesiastical History supports this view, for 
he speaks as follows in regard to the spirit in which the 
compilers of the Articles approached their task :— 

. .+ These holy men did prudently that 
differences in judgments would unavoidably happen in the 
Church, and were loath to un-Church any, and drive them of 
from an ecclesiastical communion, for such petty differences 
which made them pen the Articles in comprehensive words, to 
take in all who, though differing in the branches, meet in the 
root of the same religion.”’ 

Again, Fuller tells us, in defending what he considered 
to be the comprehensive charactet of the Thirty-nine 
Articles, that the compilers realized that * children’s 
clothes ought to be made of the biggest, because afterwards 
their bodies will grow up to their garments. Thus the 
Articles of this English Protestant Church, in the infaney 
thereof, they thought good to draw up in general terms, 
foreseeing that posterity would grow up to fill the same.” 
Accordingly they purposely made room in the Articles for 
different points of viéw. 

Hot-headed and narrow-minded people will call this 
trimming. I shall venture to call it an equal mixture of 
wise statesmanship and true Christian charity. 

Further, [ may quote from Bishop Cleaver’s remarks on 
the design and formation of the Articles of the Church of 
England, published in 1802. Bishop Cleaver, describing 
the difficulties attending so great an undertaking as the 
compilation of the Articles, observes :— 

* These difficulties, however, do not seem to have discouraged 
the great leaders in this work from forming a design as wise as it 
was liberal, that of framing a confession, which, in the enumera- 
tion and method of its several articles, should meet the approba- 
tion, and engage the consent of the whole reformed world. If 
upon trial it was found that a comprehension so extensive could 
not be reduced to practice, still as large a comprehension as could 
be contrived, within the narrower limits of the kingdom, became, 
for the same reasons which first suggested the idea, at once an 
object of prudence and duty, in the formation and government 
of the English Church.” 

After dwelling on the means necessary to accomplish 
this object, the Bishop proceeds to remark :— 

** Such evidently appears to have been the origin and such the 
actual complexion of the confession comprised in the Articles 
of our Church; the true scope and design of which will not, | 
conceive, be correctly apprehended in any other view than that 
of one drawn up and adjusted with an intention to comprehend 
the assent of all, rather than to exclude that of any who con- 
curred in the necessity of a reformation. The means of com- 
prehension intended were, not any general ambiguity or 
equivocation of terms, but a prudent forbearance in all parties 
not to insist on the full extent of their opinions in matters no’ 
essential or fundamental ; and in all cases to waive as much as 
possible, tenets which might divide where they wish to unite.” 


J. Sr. L. S. 


> pre-discover, 


(To be concluded.) 





TRUTH—YV. 
[ A It is always in danger of 
4 expressing too much, or too little, or something 
different from what you mean. Worst of all, what it 
means to you is not what it means to A, or to B, or to C. 
It is often indeed exactly the opposite of what it professes 
to be ;—a medium of communication. It is no wonder, 
therefore, that the philosophers who want to convey an 
exact meaning rage at language. The final paragraphs 
of Mr. Bertrand Russell's most interesting book, J»/ro- 
duction to Mathematical Philosophy, recently published by 
Messrs. Allen and Unwin, end up with a well-merited tirade 
against language, and tell us what an impossible medium 
it is for conveying logical or mathematical truth :— 
‘It is impossible to convey adequately the ideas that 
concerned in this subject so long as we abstain from the use ot 
logical symbols. Since ordinary language has no words that 
naturally express exactly what we wish to express, it is necessary. 
so long as we adhere to ordinary language, to strain words 
into unusual meanings; and the reader is sure, after a time u 
not at first, to lapse into attaching the usual meanings to words, 
thus arriving at wrong notions as to what is intended to be said. 


SOME GUESSES AT 
NGUAGE is the devil. 


are 
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Moreover, ordinary grammar and syntax is extraordinarily 
misleading. This is the case, e.g., as regards numbers ; * ten 
men’ is grammatically the same form as * white men,’ so that 
10 might be thought to be an adjective qualifying ‘men.’ It 
is the case, again, wherever propositional functions are involved, 
and in particular as regards existence and descriptions. Because 
language is misleading, as well as because it is diffuse and inexact 
when applied to logic (for which it was never intended), logical 
symbolism is absolutely necessary to any exact or thorough 
‘reatment of our subject. ; 


| 
| 
| 
| 


In this context, and as illustrating the uselessness of | 
language, I should like to put side by side with this passage | 
| So strong is the birds’ maternal feeling that they willnurse a piece 


a wonderful analysis of the meaning of music, and of what 
one might call the superiority, because the universality, 
of music as a medium, which is to be found in a letter of 
Mendelssohn’s to Mare-André Souchay written in October, 


1842. The artist, it will be seen, is as impatient of language | 


as 13 the philosopher _— 

“There is so much talk about musie and so little really 
cail. My belief is, in fact, that words are insufticient for the 
purpose, and if Lever found that they were sufficient, [ should 
ultimately never write any more music. People generally 
complain that music is capable of so many interpretations ; they 
are so uncertain what they ought to understand by it, whereas 
everybody would understand words. To me it is just the other 
way. And it is not merely whole sentences, but single words 
too that seem to me capable of so many interpretations, so 
indefinite, so unintelligible in comparison with real good music, 
which fills one’s soul with a thousand better things than words. 
Music that I love expresses to me thoughts, not too indefinite 
but too definite, to put into words. And so I find that in all 
attempts to translate these thoughts (into words) there is some- 
thing legitimate, but in all of them something unsatisfactory, 
and that is what L feel about your attempts. This, however, 
is not your fault, but the fault of the words, which cannot help 
themselves. If you ask me what J had in my mind, I can only 
say: ‘Just the song as it stands.’ And if I did in on» case 
or another have a definite word or words in my mind, still I 
would rather not tell anybody what they were, because a word 
does not mean the same to any one person as it does to another, 
because only the song itself can say the same thing to one person 
as to another.” 





Whether this side of music will ever be developed, and 
we shall find the man of thought of the future putting 
the Principia Mathematica into sonatas, or giving an 
absolute, general, and convincing proof of some new propo- 
sition in a fugue, remains to be seen. Given the truth of 
Mendelssohn’s generalizations, it ought not to be impossible. 
The idea would certainly have delighted the Greeks, who 
were always feeling after the connexion between pure 
science and the arts. After all, did not Pythagoras, when 
he had discovered the Forty-seventh Proposition, sacrifice 
his oxen to the Muses and not to Pallas Athene ? 

IGNotus. 
(To be continucd.) 





SHALL THE PENGUINS CALL US HUNS? 


CORRESPONDENCE has taken place lately in the 
4 Times pointing out the need of protection to Antarctic 
fauna, especially the seals and penguins. The animals are being 
exploited for commercial purposes, and,it is urged that some 
effective check must be found, and that quickly. There seems 
no doubt that there have been some horrible doings. There 
is no doubt, either, that the Governments concerned must take 
thought to prevent these killings for the future. We are told 
that the boiling down of penguins has stopped. That is some- 
thing to go on with! 

Some people divide mankind into “ a’s * and “ b's,” aristocrats 
and bureaucrats (Heaven help the bureaux which have some of 
them for their ‘‘ crats”’!), and so forth. The Polar explorer 
discovers another division. The lowest species in this genus 
asks him: ‘* Was it cold ?” 
telligent, but the one in between always says: 
good ?”’ 
that to you knowledge seems to be a useful thing, quite apart 
from its commercial value, they say: “ How interesting!” 
but really they are bored, and when they go away they add: 
“ Priceless fellow, that ! What!” 

But now [ know the answer. 
are things to kill And they 
will think me a sensible fellow: Unfor- 
tunately, I shall have to add, some of these animals are very 
difficult to reach. 
penguin nesting, and two of them are gone, The Emperor is an 


The highest species is quite in- 
* What is the 
If you try to be serious, and explain laboriously 


tum ideas he’s got! 


penguins, and seal, and whales. 
which indeed [ am. 


Only three people have seen the Emperor 


| kindness. And there they sometimes freeze ; 


impossible kind of bird really, from the commercial point o! 
view, for he nests in the middle of the Antarctic darkness 
with the temperature anywhere below seventy degrees of frost 
and the blizzards blowing, always blowing, against his devoted 
back. And all the time he holds that precious egg balance | 
upon his big feet and presses it paternally or maternally (for 
both sexes squabble for the privilege) against a bald patchin his 
breast. And when at last he simply must go and eat something 
in thé open sea near by, he just puts the egg down on the ice, 
and twenty eggless Emperors rush to pick it up. And they fight 
over it, until it may bebroken; but someof the ergs hatch out. 


of ice if they cannot beg, borrow, or lay an egg. They exist by a 
glut of maternity. Consequently fewer chicks arrive than there 
For the 


same fights go on for the possession of the chicks, which, poor 


were eggs, and fewer adults than there were chicks. 


things, will crawl into any ice-crack to escape from so much 
and some are torn 
to death. And when a big blizzardis going to blow (they know all 
about the weather), the parents take the children out for miles 
across the sea-ice, until they reach the threshold of theopen ses. 
And there they sit until the wind comes, and the swell rises, 


| and breaks that ice-floe off ; and way they go in the blinding 


drift to join the main pack-iece, with a private yacht all to them- 


| selves. Aid there we will leave them to shed their down, and 





I shall point out that there | 


| like drilling. 


prepare themselves feathers against the next winter. 

All this has been found out by Dr. E. A. Wilson, Scott's 
right-hand man, and one of the best travellers who have ever 
And so | shall tell my com- 
mercial friend that he will find the Emperor penguin a tough 
nut. How about the little Adélie ? 

He is the first to greet you when you enter the pack, hurrying 


pulled a sledge, or cooked a hoosh. 


from miles away to see what this strange new beast can be 
like an old little gentleman in a new white waistcoat, and black 
tail-coat, who is rather late for dinner. 
cry, as with a shake of their backs and a wag of their tails they 
pop out of the water on to a nearer floe. Their bodies are so ful 


* Aark, aark!” they 


of curiosity that there is no room for fear. They like music-hall 
songs, and joy-rides on icebergs, and mountainecring. They even 
They are children, the most lovable children. 
But if you want to catch themnesting, and boil them, or anything 
of that kind, you must penetrate the pack-ice, sometimes several 
hundred miles of it, and you will want a special ship. No! Oa 
second thoughts, it is not done. Not yet! 

But there are other penguins, Kings, Victorias, Tufted, 
all kinds of penguins—which breed on islands the! 
are not protected by pack-ice, and darkness, and great cold, 
but yet are far away from inhabited lands. And there are sea 


Crested 


lions, and sea-elephants, and a few years ago there were fur seal. 


But they say this last is now extinct, or nearly so. 

And then there is the albatross. Dante tells us that those whe 
have committed carnal sin are tossed about ceaselessly by the 
most furious winds in the second circle of Hell. The corresponding 
hell on earth is found in the Southern Oceans, which encircle 
the world without break, tempest-tossed by the gales which 
follow one another round and round the world from West te 
East. You will find albatrosses there—great Wanderers, and 


| Sooties, and Mollymawks—sailing as lightly before these furious 


winds as ever do Paolo and Francesca. Round the world they 
go, as [ believe; I doubt whether they land more than once a 
year, and then they come to the islands of these seas to breed. 

There are many other beautiful sea-birds, but most beautiful 
of all are the Snowy petrels, which approach nearer to the 
fairies than anything else on earth. They are quite white, and 
seemingly transparent. They are the familiar spirits of the pack, 
which, except to nest, they seldom if ever leave, flying‘ here 
and there independently in a mazy fashion, glittering against 
the blue sky like so many white moths, or shining snowflakes ’ 
(Wilson in the ‘ Discovery’ Natural History Reports). And then 
there are the Giant petrels, whose coloration is a puzzle. Some 
are nearly white, others brown, and they exhibit every variation 
between the one and the other. And on the whole the white 
forms appear the further south you go. But the usual theory 
of protective coloration will not fit in, for there are no cnemics 
against which this bird must protect itself. Is it something to do 
with radiation of heat from the body 

These are a few of the Antarctic fauna. I have said nothing, 
however, about the whales, which find in the cold waters of the 
Antarctic a more abundant supply of food than in the temperate 
waters further north. They may be seen in large numbers, ¢7 4 
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killer whales hunt in packs of a hundred or more. But they have 
great teeth, and hunt seal and men, and are no true whales. 
Just lately Lillie has shown that Humpback whales spend the 
summer months in the Antarctic Ocean, and migrate northwards 
in the winter, in order that their calyes may be born in warmer 
seas. 

The life of the Antarctic and sub-Antarctic has been exploited 
commercially in the past, and is certain to be exploited in the 
future. Sooner or later some control will have to be organized, 
and it is to be hoped that steps will be taken now. Not to do so 
is cruel, but it is also bad business. Whales should be protected 
when they are going to calve. Most of us would prefer that 
penguins and seals (for commercial purposes they are mostly 
hair seals, not fur seals) were not killed at all; but if they are to 
be killed we must insist that only a limited number are killed, 
that the least possible amount of pain is caused, and that the 
utmost use is made of the product. The blubber, flesh, bones, 
and blood should all be used, and the killing of penguins for the 
sake only of the small amount of blubber they carry should be 
absolutely forbidden. 1t should not be very difficult for the Govern- 
ments concerned to exercise an effective control, if it is stipulated 
that all produce is landed at a given port, and that this is a con- 
dition of any permission given, or lease granted. Otherwise the 
penguins will call us Huns, and we shall deserve every bit of it. 

APSLEY CHERRY-GARRARD, 
As:istant Zoologist, Scott’s Last Expedition, 





FIRE. 
T view of the present shortage of fuel, the naval and military 
authorities have decided to place at the disposal of the 
“Central Committee Peace Celebration Beacons and Bonfires ” 
their “large surplus stocks of Dover Flares, Rockets, and 
Handlights.” 

“Those bright signals of transmitted fire” by which from 
time immemorial men have celebrated victory should not be 
lacking because coal is scarce and wood precious. 
other means of creating fire. 








We have | 


By other means we can lift men’s 


eyes to the hills whence cometh hope, and so give expression to a | 


mystic emotion whose symbol since “ the fire thief” filched the 
burning stick from the heavens has always been a flame. Some 
sparks of fire-worship still smoulder in the heart of man. Fire 
is a symbol that he needs. It gives expression to something 
which lies not only deeper than reason, but deeper than super- 
stition. The veriest rationalist sees something in fire other 
than its chemical analysis. The household fire was sacred to 
the Greeks and Romans when their mythology had become but 
a poetic convention. Men could not set the symbol aside. 
Christianity might quench the sacrificial smoke, and smother 
its embers under the Divine Metaphor, but the Church was 
constrained to find a place upon her altar for the vestal torch, 
and her children still grouped themselves—and in the larger half 
of Christendom they do now group themselves—around the sacred 
fire to partake of the sacred feast. In the very heart of the new 
religion the old sign kept its place, and simple worshippers still 
find apt expression for their devotion to the saints in the offering 
of a little point of light. Is it too fanciful to suggest that in the 
household darkness and household chill of the war winters some 
emotion in the heart of man has been silenced, and he has been 
deprived of something more essential to his well-being than 
comfort ? The household gods are not lightly to be profaned. 
But anyhow let us celebrate peace with fire. We have waited 
and worked long for it, more than half as long as Agamemnon’s 
watchman. ‘ Well! may the nightly flame soon with glad news 
release ’’ us “ from our toil,” and may the country resound with 
* dlamour of joy to hail this beacon light.” 

The analogy between a man and a nation is never complete. 
Yet without the light thrown by that analogy neither the heart 
of man nor the heart of a nation can ever be fully discovered. 
It is impossible that the heart of a nation should ever be single 
in the sense that the heart of a man is single. There will be 
men and women at the Peace Celebrations who will be entirely 
happy—women whose sons have come through the war un- 
scathed, men who return to their homes as to “‘ the haven where 


they would be.” “From fearful trip comes in the ship.” For 
the moment such people may be entirely without care. They 
have a sense of “ frankincense fuming on every side.”” They 


feel themselves in the favour of the gods :— 
“ Of all the gods that in Argos dwell, 
Gods of Olympus and gods of Hell, 
Gods of the palace, gods of the street, 
Gods who preside where the people meet,” 














They may rejoice with their whole hearts as they look where 
“Here, there, and yonder on high doth spire 
With holy meaning the fragrant fire.” 
But a nation can never be in such a mood as this. There must 
be men and women in bitter pain upon days of national rejoicing, 
especially when the rejoicings celebrate the end of a long war, 
They saw their children go:— 
“Shouting they went with hearts aflame 
For the furious War-god’s eager game.” 
They have not come back. Their sufferings are part of the 
national life. Like Agamemnon’s troops, they died on the battle. 
field and in the sea. Unlike the Greek heroes, some were also 
lost in the air. A new heroism led them to a new death. A new 
discovery and new dangers set upon them a new stamp. There 
must be something strange about the sorrow of their parents, a 
sorrow unmollified by custom and by precedent. Such mourners 
will not be able to fix their minds upon thanksgiving. They 
cannot hope to avoid the distractions of grief which have come 
with this new illustration of ‘ the sharpness of death” ;— 
‘As eagles that over their eyrie wheel, 
Driven wide by the sudden pang they feel 
For their eaglets torn 
From the long-watched nest.” 
A nation is never perfectly happy ; neither is it ever in despair, 
Even our enemy now in her deep humiliation, her hunger, her 
chagrin, has happy elements in her national life. 
are still glad to find themselves alive and among those who love 
them. There is still a spring, still courting, still for individuals 
the deliverance from anxious fear. 

But if a nation is never overwhelmed by any emotion, the 
sum of its joy is immeasurably greater than that of an indi- 
vidual, and it must find some elemental expression. Vast 
complex as it is, fire is still its fitting symbol. There is something 
of dread even in a bonfire. The leaping, joyous flame can destroy 
or cleanse, devastate or enlighten, blacken or gild. Its possi- 
bilities are boundless, It represents life. It is the most vivid 
thing on earth and the most exultant. It suggests every joy 
and every danger. Men want to be happy, they want to feel 
happiness like firein their veins. From the brute who seeks it in 
sensuality to the saint who asks it from the highest experience 
of which man is capable, they all want it. But a brave man’s 
idea of happiness, whether he be a saint or a savage—and he 
may be either—is not safety. He must have an element of risk. 
All nations accept risk, choose risks. The upward road lies 
past horrible risks. The man with vision sees beyond them, 
He follows the torch, the thing which he dare not handle and 
whose attraction he cannot resist. 

What fearful risks men have run in the conquest of the air 
a thing of infinitely more importance than the conquest of the 
Germans! Next to the bonfires, these “strange birds” 
fly across the heavens should bear their part in the peace spec- 
tacle. Could they not shower stars from heaven in celebration 
of their greater victory ? 

The subject is one which excuses riotous imaginings. Mean- 
while no national celebration of gladness can be as spontaneous 
as that of individuals. If we want to express ourselves, we must 
prepare to express ourselves ; and if we choose fire as our sym- 
bolic means of expression, we must work and think and plan and 
organize. The Government will help us. At “‘ a well-attended 
meeting of members in the House of Commons ” it was resolved 
“that a circular should be sent to the Lords-Lieutenant, the 
Chairmen of County Councils, Lord Mayors and Mayors, Lord 
Provosts and Provosts, Conveners of Counties, and others, 
asking them to urge, through their respective bodies, in the 
local Press or otherwise, that their Counties and Boroughs 
should co-operate by forming Beacon and Bonfire Committees 
to promote general illumination simultaneously at 11 o'clock p.m. 
Summer time, 10 o’clock p.m. Greenwich time, on the date 
fixed. If it is in June or July, it is recommended that north of 
the Border the time should be half-an-hour later.” 


** Flares ’’ will be 10s. each, 


Simple people 


and 


who 


The fireworks will not be expensive. 
large rockets Is. 2d., small 10d. :— 
“These Flares, the invention of the late Wing-Commander 
Brock, brilliantly illuminate an area of three miles radius, and 
can be seen from a great distance. ‘They burn for seven and 
a half minutes, weigh 90 lb., stand 3 feet high by 8 in. diameter, 
are not explosive, and are fired by friction. When used on 
mountain tops they should be lit just below the summit to gain 
the best effect. They must not be fired from any building or 
tower because the red-hot dross splashes to a considerable dis- 
tance. For this reason spectators are advised to keep at a safe 
distance from the Flares.” 
We are also informed that applications for these illuminants 
should be made to the Hon. Secretary, Canon Rawnsley, Allan 
Bank, Grasmere. 
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mune 
A NIGHT PASSAGE. 

VERY moment the sloop leapt higher and plunged deeper 

14 as she charged the rapidly rising head sea. The fact that 
the weather was getting worse and worse could no longer be dis- 
guised, and prudence suggested shortening sail. But when I 
looked at that twenty-seven-foot boom and big single headsail 
my heart failed me; so I held on hoping that nothing would 
carry away. The prospect was anything but alluring. Alone 
in a seven-tonner, seven miles or more from land on a pitch-black 
night, with wind and sea rising every minute. As I stood at the 
helm, peering into the murky night, a feeling of the most intoler- 
able loneliness crept over me, and I cursed my folly in leaving a 
snug anchorage to embark upon so mad a venture. 

It was certainly against my better judgment that I had left 
the Orwell, for everything pointed to the near approach of 
dirty weather. All day the wind had been backing against the 
amy which had finally set behind a bank of clouds in a sky of the 
brightest yellow, and those who go down to the sea in small 
yachts cannot afford to ignore such portents. But I had 
arranged to pick up a friend at Lowestoft on the morrow, and, 
after passing the evening in a w retched state of indecision, had 
at last screwed up my courage to sticking-point and got under 
way soon after 10 p.m. 

The crux of the passage from Harwich to Lowestoft is Orford- 
ness, for if when the wind is foul one fails to save the ebb round 
that headland, there is nothing for it but to return or bring up 
until high water, as the tide runs round the Ness like a mill- 
race. Going north the tide gets earlier and earlier, and a vessel 
on this passage seldom carries much more than five hours’ ebb. 
One cannot therefore afford to waste any time, and, bearing this 
in mind, I had thrown caution to the winds and set the whole 
mainsail and big foresail. To get the full benefit of the ebb, 
| was working in long boards, and it was thus that I found myself 
in the neighbourhood of the Shipwash Light vessel at two o'clock 
the following morning. 

The wind was strong from about E.N.E., and I had just gone 
about on to the starboard tack, hoping to lay the Ness on that 
‘Seabird ’ was making fine progress, but there was no 
One moment 


board. 
getting away from the fact that I was carrying on. 
she would heave her streaming forefoot high out of water, and 
the next would crash into a sea with a thud that threatened to 
shake the mast out of her, sending aft a blinding shower of spray 
which pattered on my oilskins with a noise like quick-firing 
guns heard at a Notwithstanding her generous 
freeboard, the yacht’s covering-board was well awash, and with 
my shoulder to the tiller it was all I could do to hold her on her 
course. There is something inexpressibly grand and awe-inspiring 
about a big sea viewed at night from the well of a small yacht, 
but | was oppressed by a feeling of impending disaster and longed 
for daylight. To add to my discomfort, ‘Seabird’ was driving 
through a mizzle of rain, and this, combined with the spindrift 
flung aft from her weather bow, had wetted me to the skin in 
spite of my oilskins, And all the time the chain cable in the 
fo’c’s'le clanged against a boilerette that I had secured to the 
bulkhead, with an infernal din that got on my nerves. 

Presently the character of the sea began to change. The 
waves, instead of being comparatively long and regular, were 
getting short and hollow, and seemed to rush at ‘ Seabird’ from 
all sides at once. Then I knew that I must be entering the race 
off Orfordness. ‘“‘ Strong ripples” are indicated on the chart, 
and J am inclined to think that the cartographer wrote the words 
with his tongue in his cheek. Strong ripples, indeed! That 
might be their appearance when seen from the deck of a 
‘Mauretania,’ but viewed from the well of ‘Seabird’ it was a 
hell of seething water. As the sloop stormed through this tur- 
inoil, frequently plunging to her mast, the waves invaded the 
decks, pouring over the cabin-top into the well in the most dis- 
concerting manner. Hope prompting, I drove her along with the 
idea of winning through into the smoother water of Aldeburgh 
Bay before reefing. But it was not to be, for whilst still in the 
tace the yacht was struck by a fierce squall of wind and rain. 


distance. 


It was a wild moment. 
slaught until her coaming disappeared beneath the angry sea, 
and I had to stand on the lockers.to leeward to maintain my 
position at the helm.. A deluge of water poured into the well 
and burst open the cabin doors. The wind shrieked in the 
rigging, and I expected to see the mast go over the side any 
moment. Luffing sufficiently to ease the strain on the gear, 
I set about shortening sail. I knew very well that if I 


‘Seabird’ lay over before the on- 








once allowed that big foresail to take charge it would speedily 
flap itself to ribbons, and so I went to work warily. Easing 
up the lee sheet a foot or two at a time, and hauling on the 
weather one, as I gave ‘ Seabird’ a shake up, I contrived to get 
the sail sufficiently aweather to lay the vessel to. Then, crawling 
forward, I set up the topping-lift and slacked away the main and 
peak halyards handsomely. 

Fortunately, the reef-earrings were already rove and the tackle 
in place on the boom, but it was only after a strenuous struggle 
that I succeeded in bousing down the second reef cringle to the 
bee blocks, The liveliness of ‘ Seabird ’ meanwhile was indescrib- 
able. She flung up her heels like a colt in a paddock, throwing 
me down more than once as I staggered about in the well hauling 
on the fall of the tackle. At last the job was done, and I was free 
to turn my attention to tying the reef points. This was a com- 
paratively simple matter until I came to those near the clew of 
These could not be reached from the well, as the boom- 
end was some six feet outboard, and ‘ Seabird,’ having a sharp 
stern, afforded but a precarious foothold on her after-deck. 
Had [ been wise I should not have attempted to tie them, but 
And so, standing on the rudder- 
head, I leant out along the spar to complete my work, 


the sail. 


I hate to leave a job half done. 
In a 
inoment my feet were swept from under me, and to my dismay 
I found myself overboard, clinging to the boom. Every time 
the vessel rolled to leeward she soused me up to my neck, and, 
clad as I was in seaboots and oilskins, it was all [ could do to hold 
on, 
yacht, and tumbled into the well in a half-dazed condition. 

A pull at the whisky-bottle somewhat revived me, but it was 
One 
of the worst features of the sloop rig for single-handed work is 
that when the foresail is handed the vessel must be left more or 
less to her own devices, as she cannot be hove to effectively, and 
‘Seabird’ indulged in the wildest antics. On making a stern- 
board she would fall off nearly broadside on to wind and sea, and 
lie rolling her decks under until her mainsail filled. ‘Then she 
would come to with a rush, pitehing madly as if trying her utmost 


Somehow I managed to work my way along the spar to the 


with a sinking heart that I set about shifting the headsail. 


to dislodge me from my precarious position on the streaming 
fore-deck, her boom meanwhile thrashing furiously from side 
to side. It was only after a long and exhausting struggle that 
the small foresail was set in place of the big sail, and it was with 
feelings of relief and thankfulness that I crawled back to the well 
and let the foresail draw. 

When I put the yacht on her course again I made the welcome 
discovery that the wind had veered to the east, even a trifle 
south of east, a change that enabled me to lay my course along 
the coast on an easy reach. I soon sailed clear of the zone oi 
* strong ripples,” and with daybreak near at hand my spirits 
began to rise. By the time I reached Aldeburgh it was light 
enough to see the beach, and as ‘ Seabird’ passed Thorpeness 
the sun, red and angry-looking, rolled up above the eastern 
horizon. My troubles were now over, for although there was 
still a good deal of weight in the wind, ‘Seabird,’ snugly can- 
vassed, reached along in comparative comfort in the slack water 
Slipping off my sodden clothes, I had a good 
Then, having pumped out 


near the shore. 
rub down and put on dry things. 
the water, which was swishing about on the cabin floor, I set 
about getting an early breakfast. 

The remainder of the trip was devoid of incident. After a 
slashing sail, with the wind on the beam for the last twenty 
miles, [ entered Lowestoft Harbour soon after 8 a.m., and having 
moored in the tier, turned in for a few hours’ sleep. After lunch 
I thought it time to go in search of my friend. It was with 
feelings of virtuous satisfaction that I rowed ashore, for had I 
not kept my appointment in the face of much difficulty and 
At the Club I was handed the following telegram : 
Expect me Saturday.” 


discomfort ? 
* Sorry delayed. 
Francis B. Cooke. 








TO THE EDITOR. 
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[Letters of the length of one of our leadir 
often more read, and therefore more effective, than those 
fill treble the space.} 
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THE IRISH PROBLEM 
[To rhe Eprrok or tHE “ Svecratos.’’] 

Sir,—Lord Hugh Cecil’s letter in your issue of the 19th brings 
to clear light, at last, a fact which has not, to the astonishment 
of many Irishmen, been made visible hitherto to Englishmen 
He writes: ‘‘ The great new feature of the Irish question is 














ie absolutely true. The Times said recently: “ We are all 
Home Rulers now.” It omitted to mention that Ireland is the 
enly country in which there are no Home Rulers. 

But Lord Hugh Cecil is mistaken whgti he adds that the 
Sinn Feiners carried “an overwhelming majority of the 
electorate of the three Southern Provineés.”” On the contrary, 
the figures prove that the sweeping victory of Sinn Fein was 
the work of a very small proportion of the electorate. A large 
majority abstained from voting. ‘That is a very remarkable 
fact in a country where every one is a keen politician. Why 
did these voters abstain? The only explanation is that they 
believed neither in Home Rule nor in Sinn Fein, but were not 
prepared to say so. They could not say so without going back 
on all their old professions—an impossibility in Ireland. But 
tiey were strong enough in their opposition to Sinn Fein to 
refuse to vote for it. In Ireland it is a very significant fact 
when people refuse to be carried away by the flowing tide. The 
truth that most Irishmen know in their hearts that the 
Union is the one security for the welfare of Ireland. The 
settlement of the land question is at last having its due effect 
in spite of all appearances to the contrary. 

In a recent letter to the Zimes, Mr. George Moore, with a 
brilliant flash of imagination, pointed ovt a policy which, if 
earried into effect, would do more to solve the Irish problem 
than any political reconstruction. Make Ireland the corridor 
hetween America and Great Britain. A great port on the West 
aml splendid railway across the island, a train 
ferry to Holyhead (until a tunnel is made), a mighty stream 
ef traffic through the heart of Ireland. Give Ireland a great 
position in the world by making her the most striking link in 
the chain of the League of Nations. ‘That will appeal to the 
imagination; to win Ireland you must appeal to the 
imagination. It is by an appeal to the imagination that Sinn 
Fein has cut out Heme Rule. 

And how splendid an approach to the Old World would thus 
be opened up! Imagine steaming up glorious Clew Bay under 
the beautiful cone of Croagh Patrick, or, better still, Killery 
Harbour, from whose deep watefs rise the cliffs of the great 
Mweelrea to a height of 2,700 feet! Thus, also, would Ireland 
become a bend of union between Great Britain and America, 
in-tead of, as at present, a cause of difference.—I am, Sir, &e., 

IRISHMAN, 


ls 


toast, a new 


and 








[To tre Epitor or tre ‘* Sprctator.”'] 
Siz,—As o who has lived in Ireland for many years, and 
watched the progre-s of events carefully, 1 should like to make 
rome remarks with reference to Lord Hugh Cecil's letter and 
the article in the Spectator of the 19th inst. 

In the first would simplify matters if people in 
England would realize that there is not, and never has been, 
# party in Ireland who advocate Home Rule as a permanent 
settlement. All Nationalist leaders (including Parnell, 
Redmond, Mr, Dillon, and Mr. Devlin) have in one way or 
another stated plainly that they merely desire it as a means to 
an end, a stepping-stone to separation. It was only in their 
speeches in England, when they were seeking to capture the 
Radical vote, that they ever expressed any other view. This 
has been pointed out so often that it is unnecessary to go 
through the proofs of it now. 

Again, it would be well if people understood that there is no 
difference in principle between the two sections of the Nation- 
alist Parity. When Mr. De Valera says that his aims are the 
same as those of Wolfe Tone and Emmet, he is only repeating 
the words used by Redmond twenty years ago. The present 
temporary split, in so far as it is not caused by personal 
jealousy, simply arises from a question of tactics. Mr. Dillon 
stated the two positions clearly in an election speech last winter 
when he argued that his plan was the wiser of the two; for if 
they got a Republic straight off, they would have to fight Ulster 
for themselves, whereas if they got Home Rule first, England 
would crush Ulster for them, and then a united Ireland could 
get whatever it wanted. But it was the Sinn Fein section that 
first started the idea of appealing to the Peace Conference and 
thereby obtaining their object without further delay. It 
true that the idea has now been adopted by the Nationalists 
generally; but that is only one instance of the manner in which 
the whole Party is steadily being absorbed by Sinn Fein. 

I do not believe that the Roman Catholic Bishops are really 
opposed to Home I have not seen any statement to that 
effect issued hy any one of them; I know of no Roman Catholic 
hewspaper which does not support one section or the other of 
the Nationalist Party; nor ean I see any reason why the Bishops 
thould oppose it. In 1799 the Bishops feared that the Jacobin 
influence geiting too strong for them, and consequently 
they all hecaine ardent advocates of the Union; but now there 
is no reason for them to fear anything of the sort. 
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that the Irish people have rejected with unanimity any | Logue has pointed out that Ireland is a Catholic country, and 
Federal solution of the problem of Irish government.” This | therefore in the new era which will commence with Home Ryle 


it must be governed according to Catholic ideas. What this 
means we all know; according to the doctrines of the Roman 
Catholic Church it is a deadly sin for the Government of g 
Catholic country to tolerate heresy—even to allow heretics {o 
worship in public. And it is a significant fact that when jt 
appeared probable that the Home Rule Bill would become law, 
some of the Roman Catholic papers inserted articles in lauda- 
tion of the Spanish Inquisition. 

Two remarks have often been made with reference to the 
Sinn Fein Party. It has been said that it cannot succeed, as 
its object is merely negative; and that it is being captured hy 
the Labour movement. Both remarks are incorrect and mis. 
leading. Jt has a very decided object; precisely the same as 
that of Wolfe Tone, ‘* to break the connexion with England and 
the independence of Ireland.” And history hag been 
repeating itself. When Parnell commenced his agitation, he 
saw that a merely political object would not be sufficient as a 
popular cry, and that it must be joined to some more power!y! 
motive. He therefore adopted the idea suggested by Lalor and 
Croke in 1848, and united the land question to it. In that way 
he secured the adhesion of the tenant farmers of Ireland to it, 
and won over a large section of English Radicals. The scheme 
was successful; the landlords (whom Parnell usually referred 
to as “ the English garrison "’) were ruined and driven out of 
the country. Times have strangely changed since then; the 
former tenants have become owners, and have in many cases 
been sub-letting their lands on what is called “ the eleven 
months’ system,” by which they evade the provisions of the 
Land Acts, at far higher rents than the old landlords ever 
demanded. For some years a fresh agitation has been brewing 
on behalf of the “landless men.”’ The cattle-driving, boycotting, 
and outrages which became common throughout Nationalist 
Ireland when Mr. Birrell abdicated in favour of Redmond 
1907, and have been conducted with the cordial approval of the 
Nationalist leaders, have been an indication of this. This agita- 
tion is closely allied to the Labour movement, which (like most 
other things in Ireland) has been of a political and pro-German 
character; and the present leaders have dexterously adopted 
the movement in precisely the same way that Parnell did the 
land agitation of his day. In this way they are securing a 
more powerful following in Ireland than Parnell ever did; and 
as they expect that in a few years the Labour Party will be 
in power in England, they look forward to England accepting 
the idea of separation as cordially as it has now accepted Home 
Rule. 

Sir Horace Plunkett's position is peculiar. 
disappointed when he found that his Convention had accom- 
plished rothing; and still more when he found that the rival 
hody—the Anti-Conscription Conference—had accomplished a 
great deal; for it brought about the union between all sections 
of the Nationalist Party. Hence last July he propounded a 
new scheme. His proposal was that the Government should 
break their pledge to Ulster and bring Home Rule into force 
without delay; and, as an immediate and temporary measure, 
that the Convention should be called together again and placed 
at the head of affairs, above the newly appointed Ministry—ihe 
Chairman thus becoming a sort of Dictator of Ireland. He 
argued that if the pledge was broken whilst the war was going 
on the Ulstermen would submit without fighting, as they would 
realize that any active resistance on their part might injure 
the cause of the Empire in the war. This base trick has not 
heen carried out, and the war has come to an end; Sir Horace 
therefore has to face the fact that Ulster will never submit to 
the rule of an Ultramontane Republic (for that is what it 
would mean) unless forced to do so. 


assert 


in 


He was bitterly 


English Radicals speak as if the whole matter could be settled 
by the establishment of ** Dominion Home Rule.’ As to this, 
I should greatly like to get an answer to two questions. First, 


what evidence is there to lead one to suppose that the people 
who now declare that nothing short of a separate Republic will 
satisfy them, will suddenly change their minds and be content 
with something less? It seems to me more probable that the 
first use they will make of their increased powers will be to 
help them to obtain all that they now demand. 
the English Radicals who advocate Dominion Home Rule know 
what it According to Sir Horace Plunkett’s Conven- 
tion, it means that the Parliament at Westminster will have no 


Secondly, do 


means? 











further power of taxing Ireland; Ireland will be relieved of the 
necessity of paying anything towards the existing National 
Debt, and will not be obliged to contribute a penny towards the 
upkeep of the Army or Navy in the future. 
thought that that was a good deal for English 
swallow; but the matter not end there. As 

appeared likely that England would agree to that, the section 
of the Nationalists whom the English Radicals call moderate 
and Constitutional hegan to increase their demands, and 
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now claim that England must also repay the £52,000,000 which 
has been raised by taxation in Ireland during the last four 
years to pay for the war. The money not to be 
yeturned to the individuals from whom it was levied (for many 
of them are Unionists and heretics), but to be given to the 
[rish Government. One wonders how many more hundreds of 
millions England will be asked to give in order to satisfy the 


is, of course, 


demands of the Irish Republicans.—I am, Sir, &e., 
UNIonist. 


[To Epiroz oF “ Seectator.’*] 
Siz.—Is not Lord Hugh Cecil's “ Four Council ” scheme but a 


Sinn 


THE THE 


further suggestion of partition already rejected by 
Feinism,” which persiste ntly demands a single Republic united 
its hostility to England? Such an independence (whether 
hostile or America (inaccurately, as you remind 
vour readers) is Upfortunately, since the 
remote Middle Ages, when conquest by the Normans was, as it 
were, a malady like the measles to be in constitutional 
youth, it has been realized that Ireland, too far off, in those 
days, for easy and expeditious reduction, is, eternally, too near 
to be left to her troubled (and unrealized) self, to an independ- 
ence “ which absolutely repels the yoke of the external world 
and the face of Destiny” (Martin). Modern politicians have 
wasted centuries in endeavouring to apply suitable action to the 
patent facts. Sti | we pass Home Rule Bills which we dare not 
enforce, imprison convicted criminals only to release them with 
an apology. All action. It is further vacillation, 
irritation, and disturbance. When a statesman arises endowed 
a “Home Rule Bill’ passed in 
defiance of (and 
technical inanity, that the guilty (however picturesque their 
entourage) shall not get off complimented and unpunished, then 
will Sinn Fein receive not but what if 
from England and Ireland. In his incisive study (probably the 
best yet written) of Irish History and Irish Character, the 
late Professor Goldwin Smith tells us that the stars in their 
the 


in 


not) is what 


said to demand. 


got over 


this is not 


with the courage to say that 


“the predominant partner ”’ creditor) is a 


what it asks deserves 


geography, climate, position, &c., fought against 
‘unhappy country.” It may be 
some not Americans that 


England did not make the stars, the geography, the climate, &c., 


courses, 
the 


potential happiness of 


worth while reminding who are 
which a political Siamese-twinship has compelled her to struggle 


with ever since. But England should realize that her perennial 


vacillation, her evasive refusal to act upon her own arguments 
or the most obvious facts, can only continue and increase the 
trouble. We are reproached that while posing as the friend 
of small States we are making of Ireland another Poland. Both 
races have suffered through a kind of distorted idealism, But 
if the Polish nationality is open to 
dispute, that of 1919 is scarcely argu- 
[ am, Sir, &c., G. H. Powe. 


Savile Club. 


chim to the quality of 


Sinn Feinist Ireland in 
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vole. 





CHURCH AND STATE. 

Epitror or THE * Spectratonr.’’] 
the 
which you attach to the tithe Church of England, and 1 greatly 
hope that your articles 


[To THE 
1 


SiR I have o 


a ten heen puzzled to know exa meaning 
in vindication of English Erastianism 
elucidate the held by the 
which you “Under our present 
‘the Church by the law of the land is and 
ilways must be as wide as the nation itself,’ and I understand 
even franchise for the 
that it test Church 
membership, which would exclude some of the citizens of the 


State, and thereby ] 


much to view 
thought 


you 


will do 
school of 


system,” 


important 
represent. 


say, 


would 
the 


that you reject baptismal 


Church, on ground involves a for 
mit the comprehensiveness of the Church. 
Now obviously there are many citizens of England who do not 
are either adherents of 
altogether. In your 
the Church of 


however, you 


protess Christianity in 
other religions o1 
then, these 
England as 


any form, but 


reject religion view, 


persons are as truly members of 
other Englishman. Clearly, 
sould not maintain that they are in any sense members of the 
Church of Christ. 1 that hold 
membership in the Church of England to have no necessary 
connexicn with membership in the Church of Christ, and that 
in your the England is not necessarily or 
inherently a Christian hody at all, but only a body which 
happens to be predominantly Christian at the moment, hecause 
the majority of its present members happen to profess Christi- 
anity, and therefore Christian 
formity. I should much like to know 
i3 a misrepresentation.—I am, Sir, &e., 
Nutfield House, Kenley, Surrey. 
(Our point is that every Englishman who does not 
dwlare that he not wish to conform to the 
Mngland is a member of that Church. We regard the Church 
as a great family—the nation on its religions side 


any 


understand, therefore, you 


view Church of 


stamlard of 
whether this statement 
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OLiver ©, 
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does Church of 
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| childless, esp 


to receive into the intimate fellowship of the fam 
t sto 


another 


moment 


any one who has hitherto by his own a d outside it. 


man may at one time conform and at 
form, but the doors are always open to hi 
human family may be estranged from amily, 
do not cease potentially to belong to it. y rec 
National Church the State constitutes the nation 
Christ. We could not on other terms 


ment.—Ep. Spectator.} 
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support the Establish. 


[To tue Epiror or 
Sir,—A 
“ The England is by her 
traditions, her composition, and by the law of 
fitted to 
with r 


sentence in 
Church of 


your important article on this subject 


history, her nature, her 
land 

community be established ’’—recal!s 
1870 to the French Republic, 
that it divided Frenchmen less than any other form of govern. 


1 1 
tue Lhe 


Christian best 
Thiers’ saying in gard 
This ean be said 
nuld it 
the self-governing religious bedy into which it 
transform it: 


ment: ‘*C’est ce que nous divise la moins.’ 


of the Church of England as we have it. ¢ be said of 


is proposed to 


An exceptionally thoughtful advocate of Church Reform, the 
Oliver Chase Quick, 
“‘there is real danger of it 


speaking of a schism, tells us that 


as the result of self-government.” 


Nor can this surprise us, as the principle of the reform is one 


of exclusion: 


nistrations ""— 
f their children, and burial—* for 
all comers, as is the general custom at present, would endanger 
the principle of the reform 
(The Testing of Church Principles, pp. 81, 107). 
Should “ the reform 


to go on performing these m 


i.e., marriage, the baptism 


whole which we contemplate ” 


Nothing could 


be more candid. which we contemplate 
become law, as seems more than possible, the average Church- 
man will protest loudly. But it will be difficult to feel much 
sympathy with those who walk with open eyes into so palpable 
-I am, Sir, &e., 


a snare, Ay Enevisu CaturcaMan, 
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Sunday I 


interest 
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* SprcraTor.’ 
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readers of the 
Mudania, 
ked 


This was <« rdially er 


Sir,—Last took a 
think will 
visiting an outlying detachment at 
suitable building for the Sunday 
the Greek Orthodox Church. 
The Greek priests then 
in the 


unique 


parade, 
many S pec lator. 


and 


permission 


Hnaing 
service, a 
use 
expressed a desire to take some pa 

King and his 


> 
The officer 


red Passes 


service by offering a prayer for out 
I gladiv consented. 
issued four hune 
wished to attend the British 
service, and also to Mudania’s Chief of Police, 
whom I had met when prey 
Thursday, and who were both Turks and Mohammedans. This 
we had the Church England, and several 
Nonconformist who came } 


armies, to which, of course, 


commanding the detachment about 


to Greek people who military 
Governor and 
hunting wild boar on the 
members of 
soldiers, voh ntarilv, t¢ gether wilh 


Church and Mohammedans, 
all attending a Christian service in a 


rather grieves one to think tha 


members of the Greek Orthodox 


Mussulman country. It 


these extremes can meel out 


here, and yet in our own beloved country, out of the umpteen 


different sects 


which 
without 


constitute Christianity, hardly two can 
quarrelling. ven » to sugge-t 


altere 


worship together 
that conditions will have to b 
Home.’’—I am, Sir, &e., 

M. J. Evasp, Chaplain 


The King’s Royal Rifle Corps, Salonika For 
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ment. The laws raised a storm of indignation amongst the 

unmarried, as Suetonius and Dio Cassius record, which the 

Emperor could not allay, and they subsequently led to scan- 

dalous abuses. No demand to-~lay is made for any such system 

of penalties and rewards, but only for just and fair dealing. 

—I am, Sir, &., Water F. Burnsive. 
St. Edmund’s School, Canterbury. 








[To tHe Epiton or tae “ Specrator.’’] 

Sir,—I was sorry to read in your issue of the 5th inst. such a 
strong condemnation of the suggestion to impose a graduated 
tax on all profits over 10 per cent., and I beg leave to point 
out that, especially in the case of joint stock companies, such a 
proposal has a good deal to recommend it. In my opinion, it 
really wants looking at much more widely than the example 
of the hardship to a small investor who has, on the advice of 
his broker, purchased shares at a very high premium—a 
transaction, generally speaking, of very doubtful wisdom. 
Excessive dividends usually arise from amalgamations of large 
institutions, such as banks, insurance companies, &c., or from 
an absence of trade competition, very often the result of large 
industrial concerns putting an end to smaller fry by smother- 
ing them as independent manufacturers or distributors. The 
effect in neither of these cases is to serve the greatest good 
of the community, which is, of course, the desideratum which 
should be aimed at. The very large dividends paid by the 
banks are earned by allowing their customers less favourable 
terms than they could afford to do, and, in the case of insurance 
companies, by working on high tariffs, and taking every avail- 
able opportunity of buying out, as soon as they are hatched, 
all non-tariff offices. In the case of manufacturers of goods 
the very fact that in some cases such high dividends are able 
to be paid proves that the community is being charged for 
their goods more than a reasonable profit. This practice, 
unfortunately, has very often the result of causing industrial 
unrest, for the employees resent the too large share of the 
earnings which, in their opinion, the capital of the concern is 
receiving. Moreover, the capital is very often, from time to 
time, inflated by gift shares to the proprietors, also taken out 
of revenue, and to this fact also the employees are not 
blind. 

My own investments, with the exception of about two cases, 
are in concerns that are not paying extravagant dividends; 
but I happen to be a small shareholder in a trading concern 
which last year paid 18 per cent. dividend on its “ ordinary’ 
shares, and as some years ago a present was made to the 
proprietors of one 5 per cent. preference share for each “ ordi- 
nary ” share held by them, we actually received last year, not 
18 per cent. on our investment, but 23 per cent., and my private 
opinion is that, as the concern last year had to pay Excess 
Profits Tax, should this tax, now the war is ended, be abolished, 
such prosperous concerns can very well bear a graduated 
Income Tax on their profits over, say, 10 per cent., and 
additional revenue must be obtained in some way or other 
this seems to me one of the least objectionable methods of 
raising it. I should not allow this extra tax to be deducted 
from the dividends of the individual shareholders, but make 
it an expense against the business, the same as the Excess 
Profits Tax now is, and only allow to be deducted from the 
dividends the normal rate of tax. 

I remember, some years ago, mentioning this subject to a 
gentleman who, I am glad to notice, is now a member of the 
Royal Commission on Income Tax. He thought it quite a good 
idea, and I hope he will not omit to bring the point before 
his colleagues.—I am, Sir, &c., INVESTOR. 





HOLLOW HOUSE-WALLS. 

(To tae Epiror or tHe “ Specrator.’’] 
Sir,—I think that all architect readers of the Spectator will 
have shared my surprise at the lengthy correspondence respect- 
ing “hollow walls” that has appeared in your columns. 
Reasonable people no longer debate such questions as “ Are 
damp-courses desirable? ” “Should we trap our drains?” or 
“Is night air innocuous? Indeed, they have long ceased to 
he questions at all amongst the moderately educated. They 
have each been answered emphatically in the affirmative, and 
the affirmations have become axioms of elementary hygiene. If 
the question “Are dry and non-conducting house-walls worth 
having?” is also to be answered in the affirmative, so, too, 
must the question “Should brick walls be hollow?” The 
vertical cavity is not merely an extremely effective damp-proof 
course, but the “‘ air jacket ” that it provides is most valuable 
as a non-conductor of heat and cold. Deliberately to “ venti- 
late ” this buffer-chamber, as one of your correspondents sug- 
gests, is virtually to turn what should be the protected inner 
lining of your wall into its epidermis, so far as heat and cold 
are concerned. May I call up the heavy artillery of the Local 
Government Board to deal with the “Solid Wall” heretics. 


” 











and quote paragraph 12, Appendix IV., from the official Menual 
on State-Aided Housing Schemes that has just been published? 

“ Brick Walls.—Brick walls should preferably be 11 in. cavity 
walls without special provision for air currents through the 
cavity. The porosity of brickwork and its joints is sufficien; 
for the necessary change of air, and if the cavity is ventilated 
its usefulness as a non-conduetor of heat and cold is destroyed. 
In most localities a 9 in. solid brick wall without externa] 
protection will not be weatherproof.” 
—I am, Sir, &c., 

Athenaeum, S.W. 


Croves WILtiAMs-EL1is 


(To tHe Epiror or THE “ Specrator.’’] 
Sir,—Mr. Hinton’s experience in your issue of April 5th is 
not relevant. The case he mentions of rats in possession of 
the cavity indicates defective drainage and defective wall con- 
struction. In a properly constructed hollow wall it is impos. 
sible for rats to enter. In this case either the brickwork was 
badly built, or beam-ends were allowed to project into the 
cavity and the spaces between beams insufficiently filled. In 
the case where the walls were three feet below ground-level, 
and the cavity held water, the site was not properly drained, 
and no dry area or impermeable outer lining formed alongs 
that portion of the room below ground-level; in the 
gas escape, this defect in a properly constructed cavity wall 
would not have exhibited itself in the manner described. The 
experience of “ A. H. C.” has no connexion with hollow walls, 
referring solely to the ventilation of voids under floors. 

By a lapse I did not at the time see your issue of March 
and Mr. Thackeray Turner’s letter therein. The expression 
‘abominable practice” was used in the review. Mr. Turner 
assumes that hollow walls are always built with an 
inner half-brick skin, and that the bricks used 
defective nature that the wind “ blows through them,” which 
is a very different thing from mere air porosity. My letter 
took exception to the expression “ abominable practice,” but 
with respect to the three statements he mentions, which I had 
not then seen, I may say, firstly, hollow walls are quite easy 
to repair by a bricklayer of ordinary experience; 


case of the 


29th 


are of such a 


secou lly, 


rain will not get through the outer wall if ordinary good 
quality bricks and mortar are used; thirdly, the hollow space 
is necessarily dark, but if damp, very unnecessarily so. 


Ventilation is provided primarily to dry out condensation 
water, and secondarily adventitious extraneous water. In all 
buildings the inner wal] should be designed strong enough to 
carry the weight of the joists and their load, and it 
thickened at any desired points where the loading occurs. 
Points to be considered in the design of hollow walls are 
That a sufficient tie is made between the two skins; that link 
and small pieces of brick should, as far as possible, be kept 
out of the cavity; that sheet-lead is built-in over window and 
door heads to make sure that any adventitious water shall 
drain clear of them; that sufficient ventilation is introduced 
into the cavity to prevent condensation water accumulating 
therein by reason of varying climatic changes; that beam-ends 
shall not project into the cavity; and that the two skins of t 
wall where they take the bearing of the roof timbers shall be 


can he 


capped by a plate of stone spanning the cavity. Such a con- 
struction is stable, saving in material, gives an appreciab! 
inerease in strength at little cost, makes for comfort and fuel 
economy in a house, and has been adopted by many leading 
architects and progressive municipalities during the last thirty 
years.—I am, Sir, &c., J. W. Duepate-Brapiey, M.Inst.C.h. 


79 Davies Street, Berkeley Square. 


[To tHe Epiror or tHe “ Sprcrator.’’] 
Str,—As an architect who has practised in Canada for nearly 
twenty years, may I correct certain statements made by one of 
your correspondents in your issue of April 12th 
heading “ Hollow House-Walls ”? I am afraid Mr. 
memory has played him false, or he has been misinformed as 
to the details of construction. The system of building which he 
describes is known as “ Brick Veneer,” and was common in 
Canada some years ago, until forbidden by Municipal Building 
Regulations as being very inflammable. 
a frame house, 


under thé 


Crane’s 


It consists in effect of 
the wails of which are built of 2 in. by 4 in. o1 
2 in. by 6 in. studs at 16 in. centres, lathed and plastered 
inside, covered with boarding and paper outside, against 
which a 44 in. brick wall is built, and secured to the frame- 
work by spikes driven in at intervals. The warmth of this 
kind of construction is entirely due to the air space enclosed 
between the plasier on side of the framework and t! 

paper on the other—the air is thus enclosed between two non- 
porous materials, and not, as your correspendent would lead a 
layman to suppose, having brick alone on the outside, wh 
being porous would be quite unsuitable, In this type of con- 
struction the brickwork adds nothing to the stability 01 
warmth of the structure, but is merely added for appearan 

The amount of coal mentioned as being adequate for the siz 
of house in question also requires considerable correction, 
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ae: ae 
twelve tons being the minimum amount necessary for a small 


house during a Montreal winter.—I am, Sir, &c., 
Virginia Water, Surrey. H. E. Sars. 
[We cannot continue this correspondence.—Ep. Spectator. ] 





INCREASES OF RENT. 
{To tHe Epiror or tHe ‘“ Specrator.’’] 
Sir,—The discussion in Parliament which preceded the passing 
of the Increase of Rent (Restrictions) Act on April 2nd has 
created some confusion in the public mind, and this confusion 
is being turned by certain landlords, generally I think of the 
builder type, to their own profit. These landlords give notice 
to their tenants, no matter for what term the tenancy may 
happen to run, that the rent w ill be increased by 10 per cent. 
at the expiration of one month from the date of the notice, and 
state that landlords have been given the right to make this 
increase by the recent Act of Parliament. This is by no means 
true. A landlord is not given any right to break his contract 
of tenancy, and cannot increase the rent except in cases in 
which he could make the increase if no such Act of Parlia- 
ment had been passed. For example, if the tenancy is a yearly 
tenancy, the landlord cannot increase the rent unless he first 
puts an end to the tenancy by giving the proper six months’ 
notice terminating at the proper date, or comes to new terms 
with his tenant for an increase in the rent. The Act merely 
restricts any increase of rent that apart from the Act could 
legally be enforced to 10 per cent. increase upon the rental 
payable (in ordinary cases) on August 3rd, 1914. Tenants whose 
term of tenancy exceeds one month should beware of this 
attempt to extract from them an increase of rent before their 









existing tenancy is brought to an end.—I am, Sir, &., K. C. 
THE LIBRARY OF LOUVAIN. 
{To tHe Eprror or tHe “ Specrator.’’] 
Sir,—In reference to Sir Alfred Hopkinson’s letter in your 


issue of April 12th, surely the obvious source for restocking 
the library of Louvain, which was so wantonly destroyed by 
the Germans, would be the great German libraries. It seems 
to me, and I know it is the view of many, that part of Belgium’s 
restoration, more especially of its books and art treasures, 
should be drawn from Germany.—I am, Sir, &c., 

Coniston. J. B. Coven. 














VILLAGE LIBRARIES. 
{To tHe Eprrox or tHe “ Spectator.’’) 
Sm,—I think many of your readers are interested in village 
libraries, and I should be very grateful for any hints they are 
kind enough to give me as to the most successful way of starting 
and working one. The village and parish in which I live is 
entirely rural, with a population of nine hundred; it possesses 
a Village Club containing reading-room and billiard-room (two 
tables). Up to the present this has been a men’s club, but the 
Committee are now considering admitting women as members, 
and forming a library. It would be a great help to the Com- 
mittee if any of your readers can tell me whether it is better to 
subscribe to a library for a monthly box of books, or to buy 
cheap editions of standard and popular books; what kind of 
books are found from experience to be the most appreciated ; 
also what charges should be made for books; and any other 
information on the subject.—I am, Sir, &., R. A. Brack. 
Prees Hall, Whitchurch, Salop. 








MR. ASQUITH ON CARLYLE. 
(To THe Eprror THE ‘ SpecTaToR.”’ 
Sir,—I think your correspondent Lieutenant Bidlake mistakes 
Mr. Asquith’e ence to Carlyle’s criticism of Sir -Walter 
Scott. *rime Minister’s magnificent on 
s several very ludicrous blunders in literary 
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OF 
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The ex-! address 
Criticism introduc« 
estimates by Dr. Johnson, Richardson, Goldsmith, De Quincey, 
and Carlyle of which he gives most striking examples, and it 
is the absurdity of Carlyle’s estimate of Scott that he comments 
on as an early opinion, and not as his more matured and con- 
sidered estimate of his great countryman. The point is that a 
great critic frequently makes mistakes which in the verdict of 
posterity he would willingly expurgate from his precipitate 
G. ANDERSON. 


efiusions.—I am, Sir, &e., 
Guthrie Lodge, Newburgh, Fife. 











A CHILDREN’S BIBLE. 
[To tHe Eprror or tHe “ Specraror.’’] 
Sm,—In connexion with this subject, no better instance of 


be found than the Life of Christ in 
the Words of the Four Gospels, arranged by the Rev. Dr. 
Hillard, High Master of St. Paul’s School, London, formerly 
of Durham School. It is a continuous narrative, and though 
intended for the use of schools is of great general interest and 


the kind could probably 


in 1903, and contains fifty pages of valuable introductory 

matter, while the notes, though also brief, are exceedingly 

good.—I am, Sir, &c., T. G. Huaues. 
Colebrooke House, West Ealing, W. 















THE DEATH OF TURNUS. 
(To rae Epiron or tHe “ Specraror.’’] 
Sm,—Your reviewer seems to forget that the last line of the 
Aeneid is a repeat from XI. 831 (death of Camilla), on which 
Conington quotes Servius that the latter, like Turnus, dies 
young, and so unwillingly, and refers to Il. XVI. bv wérpos 
yokwoa, Auroic’ ddoprita Kal #B8nv, repeated of Hector in 
Tl, XXII. 363. The “ wrong cause” may apply to Turnus, but 
hardly to the other cases. But your article sent to his Virgil a 
“Dispensable” on two days’ holiday, and he is intensely 
grateful to you for both the Topical article and the review.—I 
am, Sir, &., E. K. Purneu. 
Windlesham. 

































POETRY. 
—$——<p>——___ 
SHAKESPEARE DAY: WARWICKSHIRE. 
fairest corner of the earth 
Where dancing spring, 
Tiptoe on winter’s track of dearth, 
Her arms afling, 
Scatters broadcast treasures of light 
And leaves her trail 
A rainbow splendour flashing bright 
O’er hill and dale: 
What wonder that thy greatest son 
Drew from thy breast 
The magic power that made him one 
Among the blest 
Immortal choir! Or that he, 
Where all might reign, 
Is set King above all to be 
And to remain! 
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THE DIOSCURI. 
Hate and Bearry, star with star 
Twinn’d in splendour, Waterloo 
Gave not safer earth than you, 
Freer seas not Trafalgar! 











Hersert WARREN. 














NOTICE.—When “ Correspondence’’ or Articles are signed 
with the writer’s name or initials, or with a pseudonym, or are 
marked ‘‘ Communicated,” the Editor must not necessarily be held to 
be in agreement with the views therein expressed or with the mode 
of expression. In such instances, or in the case of ‘‘ Letters to the 
Editor,” insertion only means that the matter or point of view is 
considered of sufficient interest importance to warrant’ 


publication. 
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WAR AT SEA.* 
Sin Tromas Browne used to recommend his son, a naval officer, 
to study the sea-fights of the ancients in Plutarch. Sir Reginald 
Custance evidently agrees with the famous physician, for he 
has gone back to Herodotus and Thucydides to exemplify his 
doctrine of naval strategy. His new book is a sketch of the 
campaign of Salamis and of the naval side of the Peloponnesian 
War, illustrated with excellent maps and informed by those 
technical criticisms which an experienced naval officer can best 
supply. A few brief pages at the beginning and the end indicate 
the lesson in general terms—namely, ‘ that war culminates in 
battle, and that the destruction of the armed force is the decisive 
act.’ But Sir Reginald Custance has abstained most carefully 
from pointing the moral. An innocent reader might suppose 
that the author was thinking only of Greek triremes. In the 
eatly years of the ex-Kaiser’s reign, Professor Quidde produced 
an elaborate monograph on Caligula which simple minds accepted 
as an interesting historical performance. It slowly dawned on 
them, when all Germany was reading the monograph with 
cynical amusement, that Caligula’s career presented, or was 
made to present, an astonishingly close parallel to the flashy 
conduct of the All-Highest. We shall not be far wrong in sup- 


posing that, when Sir Reginald Custance described the decisive | 


act of Salamis and the indecision which marked the sea-fighting 
during the Thirty Years’ War between Athens and Sparta, he 
wes thinking less of the Aegean than of the North Sea. 

The author is well known as an exponent of the traditional 
British view that the business of a naval commander is to 
destroy the enemy's fleet. The rival view, which has of late 
been supreme, and which was at one time popularized by Mr. 
Churchill, is that a naval commander may be well satisfied with 
himself when he has induced the enemy to seek refuge in harbour. 
The difference between these views is the difference between a 
decision which means victory and a deadlock which may result 


which turns ultimately on a conftict of temperament, is as old 
as war. At the Greek Council before Salamis, which Herodotus 
describes so vividly, Themistocles was for fighting and Adimantus 
the Corinthian for temporizing, and the * wordy skirmish”’ will 
Le repeated on similar occasions till wars cease. Yet experience 
is all on the side of the bolder spirits. At Salamis the Greeks 
forced Xerxes to fight them in a narrow channel where their 
smaller but more efficient fleet had the advantage. If he had 
declined the battle and sent his fleet to co-operate with the 
advance of his army against the fortified isthmus of Corinth, 
the Greek Fleet would have sallied forth and played havoc with 
the transports by which his army was fed from Asia. The 
author remarks that “ the principle, put into practice at Salamis, 
of limiting the movements of a hostile fleet by taking up a posi- 
tion flanking its advance is of first-rate importance, and has been 
often applied since that battle,” as in the Armada fight or by 
Admiral Togo off Port Arthur and at Tsushima. If we apply 
this doctrine to the recent naval fighting, we must come to the 
conclusion that the true flanking position for our Navy was not 
further north than the Firth of Forth. Now if the Greeks 
had retreated from Salamis with a view to fighting near 
the isthmus, in more open waters, they would probably have 
Sound specious reasons for deferring battle again, and in the 
end would have been beaten both by sea and by land. The 
author reminds us, however, that Salamis, decisive as it was on 
sea, did not end the war. The Persian host under Mardonius 
had first to be defeated on land. The victory at Plataea was 
the necessary complement to Salamis. The destruction of 
the defeated Persian Fleet at Mycale, about the eame time, was 
a combined land and sea operation. The Persians declined 
to fight, but beached their ships within fortified lines, much as 
the German High Sea Fleet took shelter behind minefields and 
The Greeks landed, stormed the lines, burnt the 
Boldness in 


canal gates. 
ships, and thus put an end to Persian sea-power. 
action had justified itself to the full. 

The Peloponnesian War with its many vicissitudes illustrates 
the folly of half-measures. Athens with her allies was supreme 
at sea, to begin with, while Sparta was supreme on land. The 
Athenian Fleet at the outset showed itself far more skilful as 


well as more powerful than the enemy. Phormio with twenty 


* War at Sea: 


Medern Theory and Ancient Practice. Wy Admiral Sir Reginald 
‘ustance, London: W. Blackwood and Son, 


[12s, Gd. net.) 


| Corinth’s trade connexion with Sicily and Italy. 


| might have landed troops and seized Gallipoli. 





| under Callicratidas, two-thirds of whose ships were sunk. 





a 
ships, attacking in line ahead, defeated forty-seven Pelopon- 
nesian ships off Naupactus in 429 3B.c., mainly because his 
professional rowers could attain a speed of two knots more 
than the enemy crews were capable of, and thus enabled the 
Athenian Admiral to manceuvre. Similar successes followed. 
But as the war dragged on, the Peloponnesians became as expert 
as the Athenians, or the Athenians lost their trained oarsmen, and 
the nava‘ battles were settled as before by hand-to-hand fighting. 
Sir Reginald Custance*traces the failure of Athens to the fact 
that ‘‘no direct and systematic action was taken against the 
weaker Peloponnesian Navy.” The Athenians waged incessant 
war against the enemy's trade routes and engaged in numerous 
** side-shows,” partly to guard their corn-ships from the Black 
Sea, partly to injure the Asiatic allies of Sparta and the Westery 
allies of Corinth, partly also to prevent discontented members 
of the League from deserting. Some of these subsidiary opera. 
tions were highly successful; others were disastrous. We are 
not sure that the author does not misjudge the famous Syracusan 
expedition. The policy was sound enough—namely, to ruin 
lt was the 
generalship that was at fault. If Nicias had been a good soldic: 
as well as a most respectable man, he might have walked into 
Syracuse, just as Lord Raglan might have walked into Sebastopol 
after the Alma, or just as the Allies in the early spring of 1915 
But Nicias 
hesitated and was lost; the whole conduct of the campaign 
and the misuse of the powerful fleet, cooped up in the Grand 
Harbour where it could not move freely, were deplorably bad. 
This is not to say that Athens was wrong in trying to capture 
Syracuse. Still, the author is right in his main contention that 
Athens neglected her primary military aim, by failing to wipe 
out the Peloponnesian Fleet when she might have done so. In 
the later years of the war, the dominant land Power 
the experience of our war—was able to draw upon the limitless 
wealth of the Greek cities in Asia and of the Persian Empire 
behind them, and could thus build up a fleet which ultimately 
overshadowed the Athenian Navy. Even then the last great 


reversing 


at best in a half-hearted compromise. The conflict of opinion, | sea-fight, off the Arginusae Islends near Mitylene in 406 B.c., 


was a crushing victory for Athens, whose slightly superior 
fleet under Thrasybulus, by a manceuvre not unlike that of 
Nelson’s at Trafalgar, virtually destroyed the enemy fleet 
Then 
followed the amazing trial and condemnation of the victorious 
commanders for failing to rescue the crews of their own disabled 
vessels. A wave of sentiment swept the Athenian democracy 
off its feet. It had soon to rue its ingratitude. A year late 
the whole Athenian Fleet, while beached at Aegospotami 
a few miles below Gallipoli Town on the Dardanelles—was 
disgracefully surprised and destroyed by the Spartan Lysander, 
and the Athenian Empire crumbled into dust. The Lacedac- 
monian blockade of Athens now became effective and irresistible 
because the Athenian Fleet had ceased to be. But for Aegospo- 
tami the war might have lasted for years longer. That decisive 
affair ended the struggle. Sir Reginald Custance contents 
himself with a reference to the obvious lesson that a navy, 
however powerful, cannot win a war against a great land Power, 
any more than an army, however large, can overcome a great 
sea Power. He touches also on the fact that the naval battles 
were in the long run decided by “skill in throwing masses 
of ships into battle and by hard fighting,’ and not by new 
tactics and ingenious devices such as the Corinthian beak or 
armed prow. When the numbers were not hopelessly unequal, 
the personality of the commander, then, ultimately determined 
victory or defeat. That is true of all battles, as Marshal Foch 
has urged with great force. The spiritual kinship between the 
French Marshal and the British Admiral is manifest in many a 
page of this fascinating book, which we heartily commend to ou 
readers who want to clear their thoughts on,.the underlying 
principles of warfare. 





THE RUSSIAN REVOLUTION.* 
It is always well to learn from the enemy, if we can. The 
pamphlet in which the notorious Trotsky professes to give the 
history of the Russian Revelution up to February, 1918, }s 
therefore worth reading. It reveals at any rate the mental 
condition of the Bolshevik. Trotsky seems to have been in 
a frenzy verging on madness when he wrote or dictated it. 
All the bitterness of the Jewish outcast, all the intense craving 


* The History of the Russian Revolution to Brest-Litorsk, By L, Trotsky. 


Londen: Allen and Unwin, [4s, Gd, Ret.) 
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for power which characterizes the born revolutionary, come out 
in this curious tract. The author is a veritable Timon, hating 
or despising almost the whole of Russia, for the “ proletariat” 
with whom he professes to sympathize appears to include only 
the inferior workmen of the towns. He despises, of course, 
all educated people, but bourgeoisie as a term of abuse seems 
to cover the humblest servant of the State, such as a postman 
or & telephone operator, all Trade Union and Co-operative 
officials, and all the Socialists who do not belong to the little 
Bolshevik group. For the Social Revolutionaries, whose 
traits are virtually indistinguishable from his own, Trotsky 
professes an acrid contempt, apparently because they tried 
to establish a Government that had some claim to be repre- 
sentative of the Russian people. The peasantry is ‘ amor- 
phous”; the “ proletariat,’ which is clearly distinguished 
from the peasantry, is to be ruled by self-appointed demagogues 
like the author. There is no doubt about Trotsky’s “ will 
to power.” He and his accomplices meant to become masters 
of Russia, and they achieved their purpose for the time being. 
He does not believe in democratic institutions :— 

“As Marxists, we have never been worshippers of formal 
democracy. In a society split into classes, the democratio 
institutions, far from abolishing the class struggle, only lend 
the class interests a highly imperfect form of expression. The 
possessing classes have always at their disposal thousands of 
means to pervert and adulterate the will of the labouring masses. 
In time of revolution democratic institutions form a still less 
perfect apparatus for the expression of the class struggle. Marx 
called Revolution ‘the locomotive of history.’ The open and 
direct struggle for power enables the labouring masses to acquire 
in a short time a wealth of political experience and thus rapidly 
to pass from one stage to another in the process of their mental 
evolution. The ponderous mechanism of demooratic institu- 
tions cannot keep pace with this evolution—and this in pro- 
portion to the vastness of the country and the imperfection of 
the technical apparatus at its disposal.” 

In other words, Trotsky has not, and does not pretend to have, 
any better title to power than the Tsars possessed. He is 
neither more nor less democratic than they were. The demand 
that a majority should be clearly ascertained by legal means is 
jority y y 1eg 
for him a mere “ pedaritry.” In the “heated atmosphere ” 
of Petrograd, to which he often refers, this kind of thing might 
pass muster. To sober people elsewhere it can make no appeal. 


It was the Army that made the Revolution, according to 
Trotsky. The politicians, whether Constitutional Demoorats 
or Socialists, who tried to guide it, had, he says, no solid support 
anywhere. The truth is, we imagine, that they were too weak 
as well as too inexperienced to gtapple with the formidable 
problems that presented themselves. At any rate M. Kerensky, 
who reminds us of Bunyan’s Mr. Facing-both-ways, was bound 
to fail. Trotsky assails him with specially venomous abuse. 
The explanation is that M. Kerensky arrested him but did not 
have him shot. A little of Danton’s “audacity” might 
have saved Petrograd and Russia in the summer of 1917. Yet 
the Bolshevik is deliberately falsifying history when he accuses 
the Kerensky Government of neglecting the Army. If the 
Russian troops were half-starved and mutinous, it was mainly 
due to the treasonable propaganda of Trotsky and his friends, 
incollaboration with theenemy. The strife of parties nullified all 
the efforts of the Government to carry on the war and to restore 
order within Russia. It was not to the interest of the Bolsheviks 
that any decent Administration should be established, or that 
the Constituent Assembly should meet and frame a democratic 
Government for Russia. Trotsky virtually admits that, had 
M. Kerensky been a resolute man, he would have held his own. 
The Bolsheviks were very doubtful up to the last moment 
whether they could upset the Social Revolutionary rule. They 
had, however, corrupted the Petrograd garrison. The Army 
at the front was willing to support any one who promised it 
bread and peace. Possibly the soldiers regret their folly now 
that they have neither bread nor peace; but Trotsky and his 
kind could afford to be lavish with promises. After M. Kerensky 
had fallen, the Assembly met, only to be dissolved at once. 
Trotsky enters into an elaborate apology for this, urging that 
the electors had voted for party lists which had become obsolete 
in two or three months, so that they had returned a Kerensky 
majority without meaning to do so. The argument may prove 
that Russia is wholly unripe for modern democratic government, 
but it proves nothing more. The “ Soviets” or local Councils 
are in theory re-elected daily or weekly, or whenever it occurs 
to any one to have a poll of the carefully selected “ proletariat.” 
But of course the ruling junta, nominally dependent on the 


“Soviet” majority, it would have them shot as bourgeoisie, 
inasmuch as every one who is not a Bolshevik must be a bourgeois. 
The pamphleteer wrote this wild stuff, he tells us, in the 
intervals of talk at Brest-Litevsk. His apology for the Bolshevik 
betrayal of the Allies there was published at the time, but is 
given somewhat more fully in this book. It is clear that he 
did not expect the Allies to win the war. On February 27th, 1918, 
he described an Allied victory as a “rather improbable event- 
uality,” and said that, even if it came about, Russia would be 
“still more exhausted and ruined” than she was then. We 
can all see now that Trotsky and Lenin, even if they were honest 
fanatics, had backed the wrong horse. They thought that 
Germany would win, and they believed, or professed to believe, 
that she might be beaten in her hour of triumph by the contagion 
of Russian anarchy. Trotsky admits, however, that he did not 
suppose that the Germans would impose such harsh terms after 
they had unctuously accepted the fine formulae about “self- 
determination” and “no annexations nor indemnities.” The 
Bolsheviks were clever enough in their way, but they were 
extremely short-sighted. Their method of ensuing peace by 
allowing the Germans to transfer their armies to the West had, 
of course, the effect of prolonging the war, and tended also to 
assist Germany to win. A victorious Germany, we may be 
sure, would have been absolutely immune to Bolshevism. More- 
over, the Germans would have occupied Petrograd and Moscow, 
and stamped out the Bolsheviks with scant ceremony. They 
would, Trotsky says, have met with no effective resistance if 
they had pressed their advance in February, 1918. The Bol- 
sheviks had rejected the peace terms at first, in what we may 
describe as a lucid interval, but they collapsed as soon as the 
Germans began to move. Had they acted as honest patriots, 
Russia would not have suffered more than she has done, but 
would have retained her self-respect and the respect of all her 
Allies. A German military occupation of Western Russia 
could not have done more harm than the Bolshevik Terror, 
and it would not have lasted so long. As it is, the Bolsheviks 
owe their continued existence to the Allied victories in France 
and Flanders, and to the inability of the Allied statesmen in 
Paris to regard Russia as part of the world which is to be “ made 
safe for democracy.” Trotsky when he wrote looked forward 
to a “ protracted civil war,” the outcome of which would be 
a Socialist order, with disciplined and more productive labour. 
He does not prate about liberty. The word scarcely occurs in 
his book. Discipline is his watchword—discipline prescribed 
by himself or some one like him and enforced by Chinese mer- 
cenaries. It seems a poor result to attain at the price of so much 
blood and so many tears. 


AMERICAN LITERATURE FROM THOREAU TO 
O HENRY.* 
The Cambridge History of American Literature, originally 
planned to appear in two volumes, has been extended to three 
owing to the abundance of material submitted and the space 
demanded for the bibliographies—in this volume occupying 
two hundred and thirty out of six hundred and thirty-eight 
pages. The editors in their Preface to the second volume 
have accordingly warned the reader that “the division into 
volumes is therefore fortuitous, and should not be taken to 
offer a classification of the subject.’”” Thus while Mark Twain 
and Henry James are both discussed in connexion with the 
short story, their longer works are reserved for further treat- 
ment. Evenso, it will be readily seen that the wealth of material 
and the length of the period covered in the present volume 
involve a condensation which has severely restricted the con- 
tributors and threatens to disturb the balance of the work. 
Only four hundred pages are available for a survey of the nine- 
teenth century. The third volume, presumably of the same 
dimensions, and dealing as it must for the most part with the 
product of the last thirty years, must inevitably give later 
writers a better chance of detailed appreciation. The chief 
defect in the volume before us is the absence of illuminating 
quotations. In many chapters there are none at all. Senator 
Lodge's estimate of Webster is a fortunate exception, in which 
the blending of the rhetorical and the literary quality in Webster’s 
speeches is most happily illustrated. But not a line of Whitman 





* A History of American Literature. Edited by William Peterfield Trent, 
M.A., LL.D., Professor of English Literature in Columbia | niversity ; John 
Erskine, Ph.D., Professor of English in Columbia University ; Stuart P. Sherman, 
Ph.D., Professor of English in the tee of Illinois; Carl van Doren, Ph.D., 
Head-Master of The Brearley School. Vol. II., Supplementary to The Cambridge 
History of English Literature. Cambridge: at the University Press. New York; 
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or of Poe is given to drive home the excellent and discriminating 
The 
poets of the Civil War and the New South are more liberaliy— 
perhaps too liberally—treated, though we are grateful for 


criticisms of Professor Holloway or Professor Campbell. 


Timrod’s ‘‘ Ode on the Confederate Dead” with its noble con 
cluding stanza :— 
“Stoop, angels, hither from the skies! 
There is no holier spot of ground 
Than where defeated valour lies 
By mourning beauty crowned.” 


Of the longer studies, that 


some severe criticisms of Thoreau’s limitations. 


and of 


organized society was equally contemptuous 
anity. 
romance of war and the poetry of faith. 


was combined with a close observation of life, an inexorable 
study of the world as it is, and an indisposition to supply 
answers to the problems suggested by the Transcendental 
philosophy. Professor Trent deals reverently with Longfellow, 
“the most heartily loved poet of his generation,’ snd Dr. 
Payne emphasizes Whittier’s splendid championship of the anti- 
slavery campaign, to which he gave himself heart and soul. 
Though capable of felicitous phrases, Whitticr lacked conciseness 
and technical finish. ‘ But no American who lived in the 
shadow of slavery and internecine strife, none who grew to 
manhood in the generatian succeeding those epic days, woud 
dream of measuring his love and veneration for Whiter vy 
the scale of absolute art.” It is otherwise with Poe, the first 
great and deliberate artist among American men of letters, and, 
with all his log-rolling and tomahawking, the acutest literary 
critic of his time. Professor Campbell, who is eminently judicial, 
notes the divergence of native and European writers as to Poe's 
poctic ability, and, while granting his extraordinary gifts and 
influence, justly points out his narrow range of ideas, lack of 
healthy humour, addiction to Gothic apparatus, morbidity, and 
weakness in handling dialogue. In the chapter on “ Publicists 
and Orators *’ Marshall, the great Chief Justice, whose eloquence 
“could raise a judicial op*‘nion into the realm of literature”’ ; 
Calhoun, the great advocate of slavery ; Clay ; and John Quincy 
Adams are commanding figures. Of Senator Lodge’s admirable 
study of Webster we have already spoken. In Professor Bassett’s 
“ onmibus” review of writers on American history Bancroft is the 
outstanding figure. Weare reminded that he was “ the first Ameri- 
can histerian who had studied in Germany”; the disputable side 
of this indebtedness is illustrated in some of the contributions 
to this volume. Miss Ruth Putnam has a well-balanced and 
genial essay on Prescott and Motley, both Massachusetts men 
of easy circumstances, handsome and handsomely appreciated 
in Europe. Professor Brander Matthews deals with Oliver 
Wendell Holmes under the head of ** Writers of Familiar Verse,” 
dwelling on the eighteenth-century quality of his occasional 
verse, his civilizing and humanizing influence, cheerful courtesy, 
charity, and freedom from bitterness and scorn, and, to borrow 
Whittier’s phrase, “ his reverent sense of the eternal and per- 
manent.” It is somewhat of a surprise to find Dr. Wolff in the 
chapter on “ Divines and Moralists”’ devoting so much space 
to Beecher. Professor Thorndike shows clearly how Lowell's 
achievement, great though it was, was impaired by his many- 
ridedness, and by certain limitations in technique. But he justly 
elaims for the Biglow Papers that, in spite of the laboured para- 
phernalia of apparatus, “‘no poems have ever more distinctly 
revealed the New England temper,” and that, while some 
are mere clever journalism, “ the best have become a lasting 
part of our popular literature.” The hardest things said of 
Whitman have come from American critics—e.g., Mr. James 
Huneker. Professor Holloway’s view is at once sympathetic 
and moderate. He notes how Whitman's European fame 
outstripped native recognition, though that came in the end, 
Lut sets perhaps less store by him seer or artist than as a 
sincere man and writer and lover of Nature and his fellows. 
“ The finest employment of his life” was that of caring for the 
sick and wounded soldiers on the field and in the hospitals 
at Washington during the Civil War. 

Of the remaining chapters, that on the “Short Story” by 


ay 
ai 


as a 


on Thoreau by Professor 
MacMechan is brilliantly written, tempering admiration with 
The village 
rebel who revolted successively against religion, the State, 
the 
British Empire and the great mystery of historical Christi- 
His visit to Quebec proved him blind alike to the 
He was a man of 
one book, a prophet of the simple life, but not a real solitary. 
Professor Erskine notes how Hawthorne's Transcendentalism 





writer traces the development of this genre from tho kindly 
romance of Irving, through the conscious art and artifice of 
Poe, the brilliant composite melodrama of Bret Harte—who 
he insists, was really a man of the city and more an effect than 
a cause—the “unlocalized” or “ violently localized” work 
of the “ seventies,” the realism and naturalism of the “ eighties,” 
the work of the “ veritists” of the “ nineties,” down to the 
“stories with a punch” of the present day. Nowhere do wo 
find unqualified praise. But then Professor Pattee holds that 
“ the short-story episode in American literary history has beep 
a symptom not of strength but of weakness.” This seems 
to us self-criticism in excelsis, but it is typical of the whole 
work, from which patriotic bias is in the main rigorously ex. 
cluded. We have not space to do more than mention the 
chapters on “‘ Magazines and Newspapers,” 
and influence of the great editors ey, 
and Raymond—are specially emphasized, and applaud the 
generous, whole-hearted, and well-deserved tribute to that 
gentle and beneficent Georgian worthy, Joel Chandler Harris, 
the creator of “Uncle Remus,” in Dr. Alphonso Smith's 
admirable survey of “ The Dialect Writers.” 


in which the services 
Bowles, Horace Greek 





AND THE 


IDEA 


MORAL VALUES OF GOD.* 

Ir is a characteristic feature of English religious thought. 
and one which accounts, at least in part, for the present 
state of English religion, that, while a refutation of Modernism, 
or a vindication of the Church’s claim to liberation from State 
control, would find many readers, a serious theological treatise, 
such as Professor Sorley’s Gifford Lectures, will, it is safe to say, 
| find few. The book is, indeed, not easy reading; “ces choses 
ne se disent pas succinctement,” said Hegel to M. Cousin—“ sur- 
tout en francais,” he added—when that eminent man asked 
him for a succinet account of Hegelianism: nor is the subject 
attractive to the world of religious party. ‘I remember 
being very much startled,” Mr. Neville Talbot tells us, “ by an 
eminently pious Anglo-Catholic undergraduate at Oxford saying 
to me, ‘ The fact is, I am not interested in God the Father’”: 
it is possible to be, like the Athenians, ‘“‘ somewhat superstitious,” 
and yet to forget God. Religious belief may be compared t 
three-storied pyramid; Theism being the base, Christianit 
the intermediate stratum, Catholicism or Protestantism, a 
the case may be, the apex. If the position of this pyramid is 
reversed, and it is made to stand upon its apex, the structure is 
insecure. This is why the founder of the Gifford Lectures 
associates “‘ the true foundation of all ethics and morals” with 
“the true knowledge of God”.; and why Professor Soiley 
describes the Trust in which Lord Gifford does so as “ a remark- 
able document,” and one in which “matter of permanent 
interest ’ is contained. 








a 


a 


The present work, as its title implies, discusses the relation 
b€tween Ethics and Theism; i.¢., the bearing of ethical upon 
what may be described, in the strict sense of the word, as theo- 
logical ideas. The connexion between the two has been denied 
by some thinkers, and asserted by others, but variously and, 
in general, loosely conceived. So that— 

‘A systematic investigation of the validity of the procedure 
| is still lacking. We must ask, What is the justification of using 
ethical ideas, or other ideas of Value, in philosophical construc- 
tion? In what way, if at all, can they be used legitimately ? 
And, What effect have they upon our final view of the world? 
A systematic investigation of these questions has been attempte 
in the present volume.” 

Professor Sorley treats his subject historically: the un- 
assuming words in which he acknowledges his obligation “ to 
other writers—not least to those from whom he differs 
being “‘ too numerous to mention,” describe what is in fact a 
singularly lucid and suggestive discussion both of past 
contemporary thinking, on the lines indicated. This gives his 
work a special interest and value for the student; a primary 
condition of philosophical thinking is an acquaintance with the 
history of philosophical thought. 

“The true beginning of metaphysics lies in ethics. I admit 
that the expression is not exact, but I still feel certain of being 
on the right track when I seek in what should be the ground ot 
that which is.” To interpret these words of Lotze in the sense 
of what is called Pragmatism, or Humanism—the names, like 
all labels, are misleading—is to misinterpret them. What is 
meant is that “the appreciation of moral worth, or of value 
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* Moral Values and the Idea of God: the Gifford Lectures, 1914-15. I 
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Professor Pattee is remarkable for the skill with which the 
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generally, is as true and immediate a part of our experience 
as the judgments of perception; and that it, as well as 
they, forms a part of the data of metaphysics.” The epithet 
“immediate” may, perhaps, be questioned; but the contention 
that a certain law or order can be discovered in our moral ex- 
rience, that this order may be regarded as objective, and as 
parallel to those regularities of sense-experience from which 
the laws of Nature are inferred, justifies itself. The consequences 
of this conception are far-reaching, and deserve embodiment in 
a treatise which, like the T'ractatus de Deo Uno of the scholastics, 
should stand in the forefront of theological thought. The 
importance of approaching the world-riddles in general, and 
that of Theism in particular, from this side can scarcely be 
overstated. For the character of God is a thing more essential 
than even His existence ; it matters more what sort of God we 
believe in than whether we believe, or think that we disbelieve, 
inGod. It is doubtful whether there has ever been a theoretical 
atheist; whether what has been rejected by those who were 


pe 


reputed to be such was not some impossible and unworthy idea 
of God to which no alternative was seen. Mill’s famous out- 
burst, in his Examination of Sir William Hamilton’s Philo- 
He was a better Theist than Hamilton 
his conception 


sophy, is an example 
or Mansel ; 


theirs. 


of God was fuller and nobler than 


The ‘mentality,’ or morality—the two are one 
denounced is still with us; Christ’s words about the Tower of 
Siloam are alien to the spirit of the religious world. And, in 


heir reaction against the narrow pietism which sees history and 
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and in the year of Turner's arrival had been appointed 
house-surgeon to Syme. Could any other University in the 
United Kingdom or abroad boast of possessing so much medical 
talent at one and the same time ? The Southron, even though 
he can claim both Turner and Lister as fellow-countrymen, 
cannot but be filled with generous envy when he reads the long 
list of distinguished men who graduated at Edinburgh during 
these sixty-two years. That Turner, placed among such men, 
should have reached the high pos'tion he did gives the measure 
of the stature of the man. 

Not the least int resting part of this book is the first chapter, 
recording the boyhood of Turner. Left fatherless when only five 
years old, he was carefully brought up by his widowed mother, 
and on leaving school was at the early age of fifteen apprenticed 
to a Dr. Christopher Johnson, jun., who with his father and 
brother practised in Lancaster. It is rather startling to read 
that Mr. Christopher Johnson, sen., Honorary Surgeon to the 
Xoyal Infirmary of Lancaster, practised without 
degree. 


diploma or 
These three men of exceptional attainments greatly 
influenced their young apprentice, and instilled in him that love 


| of scientific investigation which was so marked in him throughout 


which Mill | 


o 


his long life. Medical apprenticeship is now a thin 
but withall its defects it had cert 


present system of beginning medical training. Thus, in the words of 


of the past, 
tin obvious advantages over the 


the author, Sir William Turner ‘obtained a working knowledge 


| of drugs,and he becam: versed in minor therapeutic details such 


life as a series of special Providences, people who think, but do | 


not think their thought out, are apt to take shelter in a slipshod 
form of Immanentism, which depersonalizes the notion of God, 
and so depletes it of its essential content. This pantheistic 
tendency of real weakness liberal 
nierits in theology, both on the intellectual and the religious 
best, a half-way house, and the 
r which it offers is temporary ; the impulse of thought 
it forces back. It not 
of These are great, though 
greater. 


is & source to 


move- 


side. Pantheism i at 
shelte 


that 
escape 


underlies does 
the 
those of atheisin 


admit the infinity o 


us on or 
Theism. 
A living 


recognize that every one 


difficulties 
are theologian 


f our ignorance ; 


as the making of poultices and the application of leeches; 
he assisted his chief in his minor surgery and learned how to 
apply bandages and splints,” so that “ his interest in the study of 
disease was early aroused, and when he passed into the medical 
schools to learn anatomy and physiology, he was the more 
readily able to appreciate the practical application of these 
subjects and his interest in their study was consequently stimu- 
lated.” Complaint is nowadays made that the medical student 
takes little real interest i 


Although Turner's name is not associated with any outsta: 


n the preliminary subjects. 
iding 


advance in anatomical knowledge, he possessed the attribute of 


| genius, the capacity for taking pains with all the work covering 


bids ug 


of the terms which we use to describe God must be used (as the | 


schoolmen say) sensu eminentiort ; confess that we cannot in | 


detail think out or picturg to ourselves exactly how God thinks, 


or wills, or feels. But, “if we make up our minds to say, with 


| . . . *s 
when producing his work on “the evolution of man, 


Plato, that mind is King, and rules all things, then let us not | 


attenuate our decision by denying to God just the highest and 


the best attributes that we imply when we use the word mind.” 


Professor Sorley’s thesis is that the existence in our minds of 
absolute conception of right and wrong has as good a claim to 
be taken as a revelation of the ultimate nature of the universe 


3 any other of our intellectual concepts or categories, 





SIR WILLIAM TURNER.* 


which a loving and dutiful son puts before us in this biography 
of his famous father, never wearies you with its length, so full 
of interest is it from beginning to end. 
in medicine and the allied sciences were recorded during these 
years! How many famous workers were personally known to, 


an | 
| unbounded. 


many fields of investigation on which during his strenuous life 
he was engaged. His reputation among contemporary anatomists 
stood high, so that one is not surprised to find Charles Darwin 
seeking his advice on the various problems that confronted him 
advice 
always freely given and always helpful. Edinburgh owes much to 
him both as Professor of Anatomy and as Principal, a debt which 
Edinburgh medical students 
have the reputation of being none too ruly, but they appreciate 
a true man, and their affection and respect for Turner 
His capacity for teaching must have been of the 
very highest order, seeing that some twenty-odd Chairs of 
Anatomy were filled by his pupils. 

Speaking of the great men of medicine who had passed away, 


it was not slow to acknowledge. 


were 


| Sir Thomas Barlow once said that they were like * mountain 
| peaks towering above the plain of ordinary medical humanity, 
SIXTY-TWO years, nearly two-thirds of a century, are a long | 
hapter in the history of modern medicine, but the chapter, | 


and were in many cases friends of, the great Englishman who, | 


after occupying the Chair of Anatomy at Edinburgh for thirty- 
six years, was clected Principal of the University ! 
with Sir James Paget, once described as the Nestor of modern 
curgery, of whom the author gives a most pleasing pen-picture. 


We begin 


for thirteen years; John Hutton Balfour, the 
Sir Rebert Christison, Professor of Materia Medica ; 


Young Simpson, 


Sir James 


Professor of Midwifery, who introduced 


botanist; | 


| Mr. 
Next follow John Goodsir, Turner’s predecessor in the Chair of | 


Anatomy, under whom the latter served as Senior Demonstrator | 


chloroform as an anaesthetic ; James Syme, Professor of Clinical | 


Surgery; Matthews Duncan, extra-mural teacher of midwifery ; 


All these 


and other famous men too numerous to mention here. 


| tail of his eye on the adventuring yachtsman. 


were resident in Edinburgh when Turner removed from St. Bar- | 


tholomew’s to Edinburgh on receiving the appointment of Senior 
Demonstrator of Anatomy in 1854. 


In the previous year Lister | 


had migrated from University College, London, to Edinburgh, | 


"BR. PRS, : a Chapter in Medical Histery, 
William Blackwood and Sons, 


* Sir William Turner, KC 
A, Logan Turner, M.D, London: 


By 
t.J 


Liss, ne 


| 
| 


but that, thanks to the unremitting labours of workers in multi- 
tudinous paths, we have obtained a glorious heritage—not of 


| high mountain peaks and deep valleys, but a lofty and magniii- 
| cent table-land of well-ordered and correlated knowledge.” 
What developments | 


From this level we may fail to recognize the height of the moun- 


| tains around us, and it is thus possible that full justice may not 


be done to the scientific attainments of the late Principal of 
Edinburgh University, but the readers of this biography cannot 
fail to appreciate the greatness of the man. 
TIDAL WATERS.* 
old and tried f: 


His hints on cruising and seamanship for small 





IN 


Francis CooKE is an iend of the small 
yachtsman. 
yachts have been valued for many years by those amateurs who 


are eager to learn. The series of sketches which make up the 


| present volume warn the yachtsman w ho is his own skipper how 


very easily he may get into danger, but they also implicitly 
convey the assurance that Dibdin’s little cherub who sat up aloft 
and looked after the life of poor Jack is not too busy to keep the 
All the narratives 


contain useful technical information for the amateur seaman, 


while they profess to do no more than tell good stories of how the 


author got in and out of scrapes. If we wished to place one service 


above all others which Mr. Cooke has done to yachtsmen, we 
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would say that he has proved what is not widely enough known, 
that yachting is a sport for poor men. The holidays used to see 
the Thames Estuary and the Solent, to mention only the two 
principal yachting grounds, filled with small cruising yachts 
of anything between three and fifteen tons, manned by owners 
who had clubbed together to buy their vessels. Before the war 
it was possible to pick up a sound yacht of five tons for, say, 
£70. It is obvious that if two men joined together to buy such 
a yacht, sail her themselves, and spend their holidays in her 
instead of renting house-room on land, they were pursuing a 
sport that was at all events cheaper than golf as ordinarily 
played. Moreover, the responsibilities and anxieties of amateur 
seamanship taught these “ young rejoicing masters of the wave” 
to become really versed in the unending lore of seamanship. 
There is no better practising ground than the Thames with its 
numerous narrow channels and swatchways and its swift-running 
tides, if we take the mouth of the Thames as extending from 
Harwich on one side to the North Foreland on the other. We 
believe that this geographical delimitation of the river, by the 
way, has been laid down legally in cases in the Admiralty 
Court. When war came the owners of small yachts joined 
the Royal Naval Volunteer Reserve in their hundreds. If their 
opportunities of distinction were small at first, they became 
many and were made glorious use of later. But the war was a 
timie of mechanical propulsion, not of the use of sails; from the 
point of view of the ordinary yachtsman it was a flat calm. 
But once more, as in the good days, the small yachts emerged 
from their yards and moorings for Easter. In the words of 
Beddoes’s spirited ballad :— 
‘** Fling wide the sail, dig deep the oar! 
To sea! To sea! The calm is o’er!” 





FICTION. 


MIDAS AND SON.* 
Suorn of its modern trimmings, the theme of Midas and Son is 
asold as the New Comedy, foritis none other than that of the son 
of a rich father who wishes to marry against his father’s will. 
But if the theme be familiar, the variations are entirely novel 
and the orchestration both sumptuousand sonorous. Sir Aylmer 
Lancing, the iratus Chremes of the plot, began life as an 
English barrister, migrated to the States, beat the American 
financiers at their own game, and returned in middle age with 
twenty millions, but a complete wreck physically, though his 
brain was still active and his will indomitable. That was the 
beginning of the tragedy of his son Deryk. Sir Aylmer would 
not die. Deryk, his only son, was quite as gifted as the hero 
of a Mid-Victorian romance; brilliantly distinguished at Oxford, 
endowed with magnetism, an expert musician, a-society favourite, 
but allowed only a miserable pittance by his father. It was 
not until he returned from a tour round the world that he realized 
that he was the heir to a million a year. On the top of this 
discovery he fell in love with his old playmate, Idina Penrose, 
the orphan daughter of an impoverished Anglo-Indian Colonel, 
who supported herself by acting as companion to an extremely 
disagreeable spinster lady of middle age. Idina was charming 
to look at, amiable, and affectionate, but she was not fitted 
to be Deryk’s wife. She was a Victorian and he was a 
super-Georgian. Even Sir Aylmer was conscious of their 
disparity. But Deryk was not, until it was too late. That 
is the real tragedy of the story. It was not until the eve 
of the final catastrophe that he recognized her limitations 
in their appalling immensity, and saw her “ finding grandeur 
in the songs of Jacques Blumenthal and feeling herself 
spiritually uplifted by them.” If only it had been Palestrina 
or Scriabine, all might have been well. But then the novel 
would never have been written, and we should have missed a 
very careful and minute study of the neurotic in excelsis. Just 
to prove that he could be independent of his father, Deryk 
went up to London to earn his living by journalism, leaving the 
unhappy Idma to the mercies of Miss Dawson and the amorous 
importunity of Miss Dawson’s brother, an elderly valetudinarian 
with £7,000 a year. Mortified by Deryk’s neglect, Idina marries 
her persistent suitor, and Deryk, after consoling himself with 
a professional siren, but soon wearying of their furtive passion, 
returns to his old love on the death of her husband. Sir Aylmer 
also dies, leaving a long letter to his son, a really masterly 
vindication of his policy and a powerful appeal to Deryk to 
realize his responsibilities. But it was all of no avail. Even 





* Midas and Son, By Stephen McKenna, London: Methuen, (8s, net.] 





the coming of the war failed to extricate him from the terrible 
impasse of marriage with a commonplace woman. He did not 
join up. He did not want to get killed. He did not even want 
todie. But after a prodigious amount of self-questioning he 
came gradually to the conclusion that suicide was the only 
way out. The old poet wrote :— 
“When all the blandishments of life are gone, 
The coward sneaks to death, the brave live on.” 

But all the blandishments were not gone. Deryk had everything 
that man could desire; except that he realized that he didn’t 
love Idina. He was fond of her; but “ his nerves were restless 
and disordered.” Finally there was the Blumenthal horror, 
The plain fact of the matter, which is more than once admitted 
by the writer, is that Deryk was a highly hysterical young man, 
and by the time he has decided on his self-elimination we can 
contemplate his removal with perfect equanimity. The late 
Joel Chandler Harris, a homely man but-a man of genius, used 
to call the abnormal characters in modern fiction “ Buzzards,” 
and in commenting on the performance of one of the most 
brilliant of their exhibitors he remarked :— 

“TI cannot but deplore the fact that an art so fine and so 
sure Of itself should have been devoted to the exposition of the 
people whose characters are set forth in these pages. For who 
and what are they? And what part do they play in the general 
scheme of life? . . . The thing is finely done, beautifully done, 
but the question will arise in the mind of a person who 
has passed middle age, where was the necessity of doing it at 
all! We cannot become interested in the Buzzards; although 
we are very much interested by the fine and moving art which 
opens the pen and turns them loose upon the reading public.” 
It is only fair to Mr. McKenna to say that two of his characters 
are distinctly pleasant company—the young lady with the 
flamboyant name who (most fortunately for her) declined to 
marry Deryk, and the untidy Professor whom she ultimately 
did marry. But the rest with hardly an exception are Buzzards. 





ReapDaBLe Novets.—The Golden Rope. By J. W. Brodie- 
Innes. (John Lane. 7s. net.)—A modern story of a mediaeval 
castle in which lives a lady known as “the Fatal Countess.” 
In spite of the trapdoors and secret passages, the reader will 
find the story quite credible, and the author has displayed great 
ingenuity in reconciling motor-cars with an atmosphere of 
romance.——The Bustling Hours. By W. Pett Ridge. (Methuen. 
7s. net.)—In strict accordance with his title, Mr. Pett Ridge has 
managed to introduce an atmosphere of bustle into his wai 
story. His heroine is a girl of great character and determination 
who “ makes good” in munition work and in other fields of 
activity——The Cinderella Man. By Helen Carpenter and 
Edward Childs Carpenter. (Hodder and Stoughton. 6s. net.)— 
A story of New York concerning the love affairs of a poet and a 
millionaire’s daughter. 








SOME BOOKS OF THE WEEK. 
—_——_ 
[Notice in this column does not necessarily preclude subsequent review.) 


THe QuaRTeRLIES.—The Edinburgh Review for April is an 
exceptionally good number. Sir Lynden Macassey, writing from 
his own experience as a mediator in labour disputes, gives in- 
stances of the mischief done by “ Economic Fallacy in Industry,” 
especially in regard to restricted output, piece-rates, and the 
effect of wages on prices. As he says, the workman fails to under- 
stand that a general rise in wages must involve a general rise in 
prices, and therefore calls the higher prices “ profiteering.” As 
for “ ca’ canny,’’ he says that in one case some boys straight from 
school, who were paid the ordinary piece-rate, produced and earned 
twice as much as the men whose places they had taken during 
the war. In anothercase some men,on being assured that their 
piece-rates would not be “‘cut,”’ increased their output by 120 per 
cent. Dr. Shadwell in “The Problem of the Age” reviews the 
various proposals for reconstructing society, points out that 
Syndicalism was advocated in England eighty years ago, and 
reminds us that the demand is now for liberty rather than for 
still higher wages. Dr. Harold Williams contributes an impressive 
article on ‘‘ Russia and the Peace Conference”; he declares 
that Bolshevism is nearly dead, and that the Allies should at 
least have the sense to hold sternly aloof from the Bolsheviks, 
and to encourage the patriotic parties under Admiral Koltchak 
and General Denikin. The Dean of St. Paul's will delight all 
pessimists with his prophecy of “The Future of the English 
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Race.” “ We are witnessing the decline and fall of the’ social 
order which began with the industrial revolution 160 years | 
ago.” The population will decrease as trade falls off under the 
handicap of high wages, and in two centuries perhaps “the | 
hideous new towns which disfigure our landscape may have 
disappeared and their sites may have been reclaimed for the 
plough.” We shall revert, in fact, to the early eighteenth century, 
and “ it will be a far pleasanter age to live in than the present.” 
Mr. Gribble writes on “* The Medical History of Ruhleben ’’—a 
terrible story of German inhumanity mitigated by the courage 
and patience of the British prisoners themselves. Sir F. D. 


Lugard has a valuable and suggestive articie on “ Tropical 
Africa.” Dr. Shipley’s account of ** The University in North 
America” and Sir Sidney Low’s article on “Clive, Warren 
Hastings, and their Biographers” are very good reading.—— 
The Quarterly opens with a pleasant article by Mr. E. V. Lucas 
on David Williams, the founder of the Royal Literary Fund in 
1790. Canon Glazebrook subjects ‘The * Life and Liberty’ 
Movement ” to friendly but searching criticism. He is evidently 


uncertain whether its leaders are not aiming at Disestablishment. 
He does not like their attitude towards social questions, and he 
loes not know what their views are in regard to the restatement 
of doctrine, which, he thinks, is greatly needed by the Church 
now that the sixteenth-century conceptions have become, in 
part, unintelligible. Mr. T. H. S. Escott writes on that ever- 
fascinating subject, “* The House of Rothschild.” He says that 
Nathan Rothschild gained while at Ghent the first news of 
Napoleon’s fal!, and with it the opportunity for making a fortune 
on the Exchange, by observing a messenger approach the exiled 
Louis XVIII. and kneel to him,as to a King who had regained 
his throne. Nathan then posted back to London and bought all 
the Consols that were offered while the panic lasted. Mr. Escott 


savs that he heard this version of the familiar tale from Thiers, 
and that the first Lord Rothschild thought it to be true. Mr. 
A. M. Hyamson discusses in some detail the * Problems of 
He would clear out the slums in old Jeru- 


the New Palestine.” 
salem, and keep the ancient city as a region “ half garden, half 
archaeological preserve,’ like the Roman Forum, each historic 
building by itself, like the Mosque of Omar, surrounded with 
trees. The Jews, he says, “* have no designs on the Temple site,” 
which is now covered by the much-venerated Mosque el Aksa ; 
Mr. Hyamson seems to think that the rivalries concerning the 
Christian ‘* Holy Places ” will give much more trouble than any 
questions affecting Jew or Moslem. Mr. T. F. Royds has a most 
interesting article on ‘Modern Bee-Keeping’’—an “ideal 
hobby for wounded soldiers, ministers of religion, brain-workers 
of all kinds, and boys with a taste for natural] history.’’ He thinks 
that “in Italian-black hybrids Jies the best hope of overcoming 
the Isle of Wight disease.” 





Latin Epigraphy. By Sir J. E. Sandys. (Cambridge Univer- 
sity Press. 12s, 6d. net.)—A famous inscribed tablet now at 
Edinburgh—a cast is in the British Museum near the entrance— 
records the fact that the Second Legion constructed a section, 
4,652 paces long, of the Wall from Forth to Clyde. Before the 
days of high explosives soldiers could take a pride in their 
tield-works, and the Second Legion's tablet reminds us still of 
the legionaries who toiled near Linlithgow in the second century 
of our era, This is one small example of the value and interest 
of Latin inscriptions, on which Sir John Sandys has written the 
first English handbook. It is a model treatise, clear, concise, 
and well illustrated. It begins with a survey of the references 
made by classical authors to inscriptions, An excellent chapter 





on the Latin alphabet, in its successive stages, is followed by 


chapters on epitaphs, dedications, inscriptions on publi works 
and portable objects like pigs of lead and tiles, and on documents 
such as the record at Angora of the deeds of Augustus, which, 
with Diocletian’s edict fixing prices and four other important 
historical records, is given at length in an appendix. Sir John 
Sandys has supplied the student also with noteson Roman names | 
and dignitaries, and with a very full list cf abbreviations, a 
knowledge of which is essential. Apart from their historical 
interest, which is great, Roman inscriptions of the best period | 
deserve attention for the beauty of the lettering. Those who 
have to design war memorials would find inspiration in Sir 
John Sandys’s excellent book. 





Securitie s of Peace. 
Ward. (S.P.C.K. 3s. and 3s. 6d. net.)}—These two valuable 
little handhoeks by the Master of Peterhouse form part of the 





The Period of Congresses. By Sir A. W. | 


series of ‘‘ Helps for Students of History.” The volume on the 
Congresses which preceded and followed Waterloo is an admir- 
able summary of a subject that has come to assume greater 
importance than ever. The third section, especially, dealing 


| with Aix-la-Chapelle, Troppau, Laibach, and Verona, is full of 


warnings for our geueration ; Spain formed a problem, like that 
of Russia to-day, on which the Powers failed to agree, and the 
Congresses degenerated into an alliance of despots with whom 
Great Britain could work no longer. In the other volume Sir 
A. W. Ward reviews the efforts of peace-makers through the 
past century, and concludes with a discussion of the various 
proposals for a League of Nations. He emphasizes the importance, 
indeed the necessity, of a guarantee that the powerful members 
of the League will use all their power to make its decrees re- 
spected. But he adds that no League will succeed unti! all 
nations recognize that it is their duty to keep the peace. 


A Brief Record of the Advance of the Egyptian Ew pe lilionary 
Force. (Cairo; Government Press for the Palestine News.)— 
This highly interesting book may be described as a semi-official 
commentary, mainly in the form of maps, on General Allenby’s 
despatches. We all know that the advance to Gaza and to Jeru- 
salem and the battle of Samaria, as we may call last September's 
offensive. constituted one of the most brilliant campaigns in the 


| history of war. But the details of the operations are known to few. 


The * Record,’ however, shows in a long series of excellent 
maps the order of battle from day to day in the chief phases of 
the campaign. General Allenby’s Staff and his principal officers 
have assisted in correcting the maps and the notes which accom- 
pany them. Full details of the E.E.F. are prefixed, with a bricf 
record of the services of each corps and division. There is a 
great deal of new matter in the book. The battle of Gaza was a 
far sterner task than the public generally supposed. The repeated 
advances into Gilead, to Es Salt and Amman, were undertaken 
mainly to persuade the enemy that General Allenby would go 
that way to Damascus; the enemy therefore kept large forces 
east of the Jordan and weakened his right wing in the coastal 
plain. Last September the enemy expected an attack, but was 
completely mistaken in regard to its direction. He knew nothing 
about the concentration of large bodics of cavalry near the 
coast, ready to make that famous march into Galilee which de- 
cided the fate of the last Turkish armies. The operations of the 
Hedjaz forces are clearly described. The beaten Turks and 
Germans fought one another as they retreated, especially at 
Damascus, the day before British cavalry and Arab horse entered 
the city from opposite sides. For purposes of military adminis- 
tration, Palestine, including Haifa, is controlled from Jerusalem, 
and Western Syria up to Alexandretta from Beirut, while the 
whole route of the Hedjaz Railway up to Aleppo and Muslimic 
is under the control of Ali Riza Pasha at Damascus. A final 
map illustrates the terms of the Armistice. 


French-English, English-French, List of Techuical Military 
Terms. By M. Deshumbert. Revised by E. Ruf and A. 
Noblet. (D. Nutt. 3s. 6d. net.)—We may call attention to this 
new edition of a very accurate and useful little technical 
dictionary for British and French soldiers, which includes the 
many new terms, such as “char d’assaut”’ and “ projecteur 
de flammes,” introduced during the war. Among the decep- 
tively similar words that cause confusion the Preface 
mentions “ major-général,’’ which in French means the “ chief 
of the staff of a group of armies” and not a major-gencral. 








Selections from James Bosweil’s Life of San uel Johnson. 
Chosen and Edited by R. W. Chapman. (Clarendon Press. 
3s. 6d. net.)—It must have been as great a pleasure to make 
these selections from Boswell as it is to read them, except, of 
course, that Mr. Chapman has had to omit many of the good 
things. The book is admirably printed, and contains portraits 
of Johnson and Boswell and a photograph of the round-robin 
addressed to the Doctor in regard to his epitaph on Goldsmith. 
It will be remembered that Johnson in reply said that “he 
would never consent to disgrace the walls of Westminster Abbey 


| with an English inscription.” 
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LIBERTY 
CRETONNES 


LOOSE COVERS AND CURTAINS 


NEW PATTERNS POST FREE. 
Liberty & Co., Ltd. 


Regent St., London, W, 1 





ROBINSON 


REAL IRISH 
BED - LINEN 
at Makers Prices. 


& CLEAVER’ 


free. Write to-day. 


Ss 


Plain and Hemstitched Sheets and Pillow 
Cases, embroidere. Bed-Spreads that may 
be depended upon tor lasting wear. 
Samples of all kinds of linens sent pose 


ROBINSON & CLEAVER Ltd. 40.P. Donegall Place BELFAST 








Inexpensive Furniture 


Hampton's C11201. 


4 it. 6 in, Sideboard, in the Jacobean style, of oak, finished 


sntique surface and colour. Fitted three cupboards, one of which has a drawer. 
£24 00 


Pall Mali East, S.W. 1, 


H A M P T Oo N S and at Buencs .-.ires, 


Hamptons pay Carriage to any railway station in Great Britain, 


You Want 
Beautiful Teeth 


—-for health’s sake, for beauty’s sake. It is quite easy to have 
pure white and beautiful teeth ; to keep them in perfoct con- 


cition; arrest decay. 
ROWLANOD’S 


ODONTO 
“For Your Teeth.” 


All you require is a good brush and 


It thoroughly cleanses the teeth and leaves a delightful fragrance 


in the mouth. It contains no grit. 


Buy it, because it’s best. 2/9 at your own chemists, and 
Rowland & Sons, 67 Hatton Garden, London. 


ROYAL TOTAL FUNDS .- 





INSURANCE 


COMPANY, 
LIMITED, 


LIVE STOCK, ENGINEERING. 





HEAD 
oFFicks { 24-28 Lombard Street, LONDUN 








IS - £22,281,718 
FIRE, LOSS OF PROFITS, 
LIFE, MOTOR CAR, MARINE, 
ACCIDENT, FIDELITY, BURGLARY, 


————______ 


INDIAN AND TROPICAL OUTFiTs 


Officers, Sportsmen and Civilians taking up appointments in In 
China, British East and West Africa can obtain full particulars ag 
to Clothing and Equipment suitable for the climate, 


Write for patterns and estimates, 
mentioning nature of appointment, 


White and Khaki Drill Clothing, Solaro Sunproof Shirting ang 
Suitings, India Gauze Underwear, Trunks and Uniform Cages, 


THRESHER & GLENNYy 


Outfitters by Appointment to H.M, the King 


152 & 153 STRAND, LONDON 








HURRIED MEALS 
AND INDIGESTION 


In these days most of us have to get through our meals ag 


quickly as possible, and in consequence suffer from Indigestion 
which seriously impairs our efficiency. : 


A thoroughly reliable and harmless remedy for digestive dis. 


orders is provided by Savory & Moore in Dr. Jenner's Absorbent 
Lozenges. 
fermentation, and restore the digestive organs to healthy activity, 
They are specially good for Heartburn, Flatulence, Dizziness, &c, 


They relieve the stomach of Acidity caused by food 


TESTIMONY.—" I am writing to inform you that I think Dr. Jenner’s Absor. 


ent Lozenges are really wonderful. Even in the most violent attacks of indiges. 
tion, I find that one Lozenge gives instant relief. The nature of my work often 
necessitates the taking of my meals as quickly as possible, and moving about 
rapidly immediately afterwards, yet I never fear indigestion if I take a Dr, Jenner's 
Absorbent Lozenge. I have given Lozenges to several of my friends, and they 
are all as pleased as I am with them.” _ 


Boxes 1/3, 3/-, and 5 /-, of all Chemists. 
A FREE SAMPLE 


of the lozenges will be sent on application. Mention this journal, and address :— 


SAVORY & MOORE, Ltd., Chemists to THE KING, 
143a New Bond Street, London, W.1. 








rNHE NATIONAL 


A PEACE RISK. 





Who is carrying your death RiskP 


Is it your Family, 
or 
a Life Assurance Office P 


WHY NOT LET THE PRUDENTIAL CARRY IT? 





APPOINTMENTS, &c., VACANT AND WANTED. 


TO EMPLOYERS. 
ASSOCIATION FOR 
EMPLOYMENT OF EX-SOLDIERS 
has a large number of DESERVING MEN on its books, 
anxiously WAITING EMPLOYMENT. 

HELP these men by applying;— 
SECRETARY, 119 VICTORIA STREET, S.W. 


Tel.: 3671 Victoria, No Fees, 





dls 


LIBRARY ASSOCIATION. 


Applications invited for the appointment of SECRETARY, to conduct the 


organizing and genera! work of the Association under the direction of the Honorary 
Secretary and to give editorial assistance. 


The engagement, in the first place, will be for a limited period of two years. 


Salary £350 per annum.— Written application only, briefly stating qualifications, 
with copy of not more than three testimonials, by Friday, May 23rd, 1919, to be 
endorsed “‘ Secretary,” and addressed to the HON, SECRETARY, The Library 
Association, Caxton Hall, 8.W. 1. 








Hopes UNIVERSITY COLLEGE, GRAHAMSTOWN, 


CAPE OF GOOD HOPE. 


LECTURER IN EDUCATION (Man) wanted for this College, Salary £400, 


rising to £450. Allowance for passage £40.—Apply, before 10th May, stating 
age, qualifications and experience, to Protessor ADAMS, London Day Training 
College, Southampton Row, W.C. 1, 








preferred, age not over 35. 
tions, together with references, to Box 907, The Spectator, 1 Wellington Street, 





\y ANTED, an ORGANISING SECRETARY for CHURCH 


WORK at home. A University man with some Military experience 
Salary £400 to £500 a year.— Apply, stating qualiiica- 


Strand, London, W.C, 2, 
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CU PETERSFIELD. 
HEAD-MASTERSHITP. _ , e 

1)-MASTER is REQUIRED for this School, who must be a Graduate 
A BEATaiversity in the United Kingdom, The salary is £200 per annum, 
« +r capitation fee of £4 per boy for the first 100 boys and £3 per boy ovér 
with ten, So and a residence (free of rates and taxes) adjoining the School 
or He will, in addition, be required to take boarders (for 60 of whom 
_ aneeiation is provided) at a fixed payment of £40 per annum (in addition 
to the tuition fee of £13 per annum). Total present numbers in the School 


a 9, : | 
sine appointment will be made under and subject to the Scheme of the Charity 
; ed 29th July, 1910. 
ssioners dated % ; é 
Cone Head- Mast will be required to enter on his duties on such day at the 
1 of August as the Governors may appoint. 
| copy of the Scheme and further particulars may be obtained on application 
» the undersigned, ; | : 
" lected candidates will be required to attend a meeting of the Governors, 
Sekt ‘ . ‘ 
of which they will have due notice. 
“A plications, accompanied by 14 printed or typewritten copies of testimonials | 
of recent date, must be sent to me on or before the 31st day of May, 1919 


pated this 15th day of April, 1919. 






PERCY C, BURLEY, 
Petersfield. Clerk to the Governors. 

{ KATHARINE’S TRAINING COLLEGE, TOTTENHAM. 
. (Established and Maintained by 8.P.C.K.) 
“Applications are invited from candidates (women) for the following residential | 
posts, which will be vacant from September next :— 

(i) LECTURER IN EDUCATION, AND MISTRESS OF METHOD, for 
students preparing to teach in schools for elder children, Degree or its equivalent 
essential. Salary £200, rising by annual increments of £20 to £300. Farther 
particulars may be obtained from Miss GOWAN, 8. Katharine’s College, 
Tottenham, N. 17, 0 een — — ; . 

(2) LECTURER TO TEACH HYGIENE, PHYSICAL EXERCISES, AND 
GAMES, and to supervise the students’ teaching of these subjects. Trained 
and experienced, Salary £150, rising by annual increments of £20 to £250 
(3) LECTURER TO TEACH NEEDLEWORK (ON MODERN METHODS) 
AND HANDICRAFT, also to assist the Principal with secretarial work. Salary 
£140, rising by annual increments of £10 to £200. 

The salaries are in all cases in addition to board, residence, and medical 
attendance, Candidates must be members of the Church of England. 

Applications, with full particulars of age, qualifications, and experience, 
together with copies of three recent testimonials and three personal references, 
to be sent to Miss GOWAN, 8S, Katharine’s College, Tottenham, N, 17, not 


later than May 14th. 

YHANGHAITI MUNICIPAL COUNCIL. 
s PUBLIC SCHOOL. 

TWO ASSISTANT-MASTERS are required for this School. Candidates 
should be 25 to 33 years of age, enseagried Graduates of Oxford or Cambridge 
University preferred. They must hold Government Certificates and Trained 
Teachers’ Diplomas, be experienced teachers and disciplinarians, able to prepare 
Cambridge Local Preliminary, Junior and Senior Candidates. Pay, Taels 
250 per mensem without allowances, except participation in the Superannuation 
Fund and free medical attendance, under agreement for three years, with increase 
of pay if agreement is renewed, At an average rate of exchange Taels 250 

jaals £37 10s. Exchange is liable to fluctuation, First-class passage is pro- 
vided and half-pay during voyage.—Further particulars and application form 
may be obtained of the Council's Agents. 











JOHN POOK & CO.,, 
Agents for the Shanghai Municipal Council. 
68 Fenchurch Street, London, E.C, 3, 





| on application to the undersigned 


JY ANCHESTER EDUCATION COMMITTEE. 
Bi CENTRAL HIGH SCHOOL FOR BOYS, 


Head-Master: Mr. R. CROSTHWAITE, M.A. Camb., B.Sc, London, 


A FORM MASTER is required with high qualifications in Chemistry, wit! 
Physics as a subsidiary subject. 

Salary according to qualifications and experience. 

Full particulars of the duties and conditions of the appointment may be had 
on application to the undersigned. 

Forms of application may be obtained from the undersigned, and must be 
returned by June 8rd, 

Canvassing, directly or indirectly, will disqualify a candidate. 

Education Offices, ’ SPURLEY HEY, 

Deansgate, Manchester, Director of Education, 


M ANCHESTER EDUCATION COMMITTEE. 
pasa CENTRAL HIGH SCHOOL FOR BOYS. 
Head-Master: Mr. R. CROSTHWAITE, M.A. Camb,, B.Se. London, 


A PRINCIPAL MASTER with high qualifications in Modern Langucges is 


| required to supervise the teaching of French and German throughout the School, 


Salary according to qualifications and experience. 
Full ticulars of the duties and conditions of the appointment may be had 





Forms of application may be obtained from the undersigned, and must be 
returned by June 3rd, 
Canvassing, directly or indirectly, will disqualify a candidate, 
Education Offices, SPURLEY HEY 
Deansgate, Manchester, Director of Education, 





n= (LANCASHIRE) GRAMMAR SCHOOL, BOYS. 


Applications are invited for the post of HEAD-MASTER of the above-named 
School, with Advanced Courses under the Board of Education. Duties to com 
mence in September, The present number of Scholarsis 240. Salary £600 a year, 
rising by annual increments of £25 to £800 a year. Applicants must be Graduates 
of one of the Universities of the United Kingdom, and not over forty years of age. 

Applications, which should include a statement of Academic and other distinc- 
tions, and teaching experience of the applicant, with not less than six recent 
testimonials, and the names and addresses of three personal references, shoul! 
be sent before May 10th to the undersigned, Canvassing will disqualify 
candidates, 

SAML. WOODCOCK, Clerk to the Governors, 
No. 13 Broad Street, Bury, Lancashire. 


DURY (LANCASHIRE) GRAMMAR SCHOOL, GIRLS. 


Applications are invited for the post of HEAD-MISTRESS of the above-named 
School, in which it is intended immediately to establish Advanced Courses under 
the Board of Education. Duties to commence in September. The present 
number of Scholars is 250, inclusive of a Kindergarten School. Salary £450 a 
year, rising by annual increments of £25 to £650 a year. Applicants must be 
Graduates of one of the Universities of the United Kingdom or possess equivalent 
qualifications and must not be over forty years of age. 

Applications, which should include a statement of Academic and other distine 
tions and teaching experience of the applicant, and not less than six recent 
testimonials, and the names and addresses of three person references, should b> 
sent before May 10th to the undersigned. Canvassing will disqualify candidates. 

SAML. WOODCOCK, Clerk to the Governors, 
No. 13 Broad Street, Bury, Lancashire. 


Hous (LINCOLNSHIRE) COUNTY COUNCIL. 
EDUCATION COMMITTEE, 


The above-mentioned Committee invite applications for an ASSISTANT 





HODESIA DEPARTMENT OF EDUCATION. 
Owing to the War, the following vacancies exist in the above Departmont 

for well-qualified MASTERS 

rWwO MATHEMATICS, 

THREE CLASSICS and ENGLISH. 

rWO SCIENCE, 

TWO FRENCH, 
Applicants must be single, University education preferred, not over 35 years 
of age, Preference given to invalided officers, not pulmonary cases, but applica- 
ons would be considered from applicants in Grade 3. Commencing salaries 
£270 to £330, according to qualifications and experience.—Apply, giving full 
particulars, ASSISTANT SECRETARY, British South Africa Company, 2 London 
Wall Buildings, E.C, 2. 





{(ARNARVONSHIRE EDUCATION COMMITTEE.— 
The Committee invite applications for the post of HEAD-MASTER of the 
FRIARS SCHOOL, BANGOR (County Schoolfor Boys), Salary, £150 perannum 
fixed and a Capitation Fee of £2 10s. per pupil up to 150 pupils and £2 per pupil 
beyond that ( free of rent, rates, and taxes. 
Particulars : lication will be supplied on receipt of stamped, 
addressed foolsc ip « 
Education Offices 
arnarvon, North Wales, 
lith April, 1919 






DAVID THOMAS, 
Director of Education, 





WES! MINSTER TRAINING COLLEGE.— 

Wanted, ASSISTANT LECTURER IN MATHEMATICS, to commence 
duties in September. 1919.—Enclose st umped, addressed foolscap envelope for 
particulars from THE PRINCIPAL, Westminster Training College, 130 Horse- 
ferry Road (Third Floor), Westminster, London, 8.W. 1. 


[Te QUEEN VICTORIA HIGH SCHOOL FOR GIRLS, 
STOCKTON-ON-TEES, 

z APPOINTMENT OF HEAD-MISTRESS. 

The Governors invite applications for the position of Head-Mistress, to be 
vacant in July, Duties to commence in September next, Candidates must 
have graduated at a University in the United Kingdom. Commencing salary 
£400 per annum.—Particulars can be obtained from C, J. ARCHER, Clerk to 
the Governors, 77 High Street, Stockton-on-Tees, 

April, 1919, 





ws RRINGTON TRAINING COLLEGE. 
One f 


Wanted, in September, TWO RESIDENT MISTRESSES of METHOD. 


or teachers of older children; the other, who will also be required to take 


Hand Work, for teachers of infants Experience essential, Teaching Diploma | 


and Degree desirable Commencing salary, £140 to £150.—Apply at once to 
the Rev, HE PRINCIPAL, 


M4208. D.S.0., requires POST OF TRUST. Especially good 
+ at organizing and managing labour. Highest references. Five years’ 
experience in South African Police, Five years managing tea estate in India and 
44 years at the Front. Trained at Agricultural College. Willing to go abroad ; 
B.E. Africa preferred, Partnership considered, Martried.—Box 905, Tho 
Spectator, 1 Wellington Street, Strand, London, W.C. 2. 


TNIVERSITY OF LONDON.—SECRETARYSHIP in the 
Central Offices of the University of London, Open to men and women, 
preferably Graduates of a British University, Salary £220 per 
by annual incre to a maximum of £320. Applications should be 
made on the offici 1 will be forwarded on receipt of a stamped and 
addressed foolscay 38. L, LONEY, Chairman, 
Establishment Committee, 








annua, rising | 


SECRETARY FOR EDUCATION, to assist generally in the Committee’s admini+ 
trative and organizing work, mainly in Secondary and Higher Education; to 
visit or inspect such schools in the County as may be directed by the Committ: 
or the Secretary, and te undertake snch other duties under the Seeretary as may 
from time to time be assigned by the Committee, 
Salary £300 a year and out-of-pocket travelling 
Com nittee 
Application Forms may be obtained from the undersigned on receipt. of a 
stamped-addressed envelope, and must be returned not later than the 3rd May, 
1919, accompanied by copies of not more than three testimonials of recent dat 
The Education Office, A, A. CRABTREE, 
Sessions House, Spalding, Secretary of Education, 
April 15th, 1919, 


expenses allowed by th 











OUGHBOROUGH ENDOWED SCHOOLS. 
\PPOINTMENT OF HEAD-MASTER FOR GRAMMAR SCHOOL. 
before May 17th, 1919, for the HEAD 


The Governors invite applications 
this Foundation, Dutir 


MASTERSHIP of the GRAMMAR SCHOOL of 
commence after the Summer Vacation 
The Master must be a Graduate of a University of the United Kingdom. 
The School will accommodate about 200 boys, Salary £600 per anoum and 
an excellent, Residence, The Master may take boarders, for which the house 
is adapted. 
Full printed particulars and copy of Schen 
on application to 
Rectory Place, MAURICE T. WOOLLEY, F:S.1., 
Loughborough, Leicestershire, Clerk to the Governors, 
April 7th, 1919 


EEE 


CAMBRIDGE AND COUNTY SCHOOL FOR BOYS, CAMBRIDGE, 


*, price 1s., can now be obtained 


EDUCATION COMMITTEE 


nnual increments of 
ion must be made by 






| Wanted, a HEAD-MASTER, Salary £600, rising by 

| £25 to £800. About 350 boys now in tue School,—Applica 

| 1 for thea purpo which may be obtained of the 
} 

} 

| 


May Ist, on a form provid 
EDUCATION SECRETARY, County Hall, Cambridge 
25th March, 1919, 

( {AMBRIDGESHIRE EDUCATION COMMITTEE. 
~ ¢ AMBRIDGE AND COUNTY SCHOO! FOR GIRLS, CAMBRIDGE, 


Wanted, in September, TWO SCIENCE MISTRESSES to help with Mathe 
Physics, and Chemistry; one to specialise in Botany and Zoology, Deure 
ul. Commencing minimum salary £150, but experience taken mt 
account, Annual increments,—Apply EDUCATION SECRETARY, Count 
Hall, Cambridge 
22nd March, 1919. 








W YGGESTON GRAMMAR SCHOOL FOR’ GIRLS, 
} f LEICESTER.—Wanted, immediately, MISTRESS for COMMERCIAI 
SUBJECTS: Typewriting, Shorthand, and English, Salary according to scale, 
—Apply to the HEAD-MISTRESS 


JT LANDAFF CATHEDRAL SCHOOL. 
HEAD-MASTER required, Must be a Graduate,—Full particulars ma 
be obtained from J, E. GLADSTONE, Chapter Clerk, Herbert Chambers, Cardi 


] YCOMBE ABBEY SCHOOL.—Wanted, for May Terin 
only, 2 MISTRESS to teach HISTORY. Salary accordingto qualifi 


| tions and experience,—Apply 








to the HEAD-MISTRESS, 
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Qt, LEONARDS | SCHOOL, ST. 


‘a Wanted, in September :— 


oa 


increments to £300 


(2) A SENIOR GYMNASTIC and GAMES MISTRESS, Osterberg or Bedford 
College a and good experience essential, Salary not less than £200, 


non-resident, rising by fixed increments to £250. ; : 
Further particulars on application to the HEAD-MISTRESS, 


‘T. LEONARDS SCHOOL, ST. ANDREWS, 


offered, to HEAD-MISTRESS. 


Of * ERSITY WOMEN’S INFORMATION OFFICE and 
) VOCATIONAL LIBRARY, 5 Princes Street, Cavendish Square, W. 1. 
Iniormation can be obtained on all matters relating to openings for University 
women from Miss H, M, CHAPPELL (Oxf, Hon, Mods, Maths.), Secretary. 


LECTURES, &o. 
(Q) UEEN’S 





COLLEGE, 

Patron ; Her Majesty QUEEN ALEXANDRA, 
Visitor: ‘The Lord BISHOP OF LONDON, 
Vice-Principal; JOSEPH EDWARDS M.A, 


THE SUMMER TERM BEGINS THURSDAY, MAY ist, 


LONDON. 


The College provides for Courses of Lectures for Advanced Students, as well 
as a GENERAL EDUCATION for younger STUDENTS, A Course of 
‘Training has also been arranged for Higher Secretarial Work. Special 
teaching can be arranged for Students desiring to resume their studies which 
have been interrupted by their work in connection with the War. 

For particulars of the College, as well as of the School preparatory to the College 
(Head-Mistress, Miss M, PD. TEALE), apply to the Warden, Miss (, b, 
LEWER, B.A., 43-45 Harley Street, W. 1, from whom information may also 
be obtained as to the College Boarding- House in which Students may reside, 


r},HE BERGMAN OSTERBERG PHYSICAL TRAINING 
COLLEGE, —— HEATH, KENT, 
‘Trustess: 
Sir GRORGE NEWMAN. M.D. (Chairman), The MARCHIONESS OF SALTS- 
BURY. Majorthe Hon. WALDOKF ASTOR, M.P. The Rt, Hon, Dr, CHRIS- 
TOPUER ADDISON, M.?, Tho Kt, Hon, LORD SHAW OF DUNFERMLINE, 


Principal: 
Miss H, C. GREENE. 
Vice-Principal : 
Misa A, WIKNER (Royal Cent, Inst. of Gymnastics, Stockholm). 

The College was opened in 1435, and was thea ficsS of its kind in England, 
ftudents are prepared as teachers of Scientific Physical Education on Ling’s 
Swedish System. The Course extends over two years. It includes the study of 
Anatomy, Physiology, ‘Theory of Education, the Theory and Practicoof Gymnas- 
ties, Massage and Medical Gymnastics, Dancing and Outdoor Games, Students 
practise teaching {a schools in the nelghbourh The College stands in its owa 
grounds of 15 acres, in @ beautiful and me | locality closs to Dartford Heath. 
‘ihe Course beginsin October.-—Further particulars on application to SECRETARY, 


A NSTEY PHYSICAL TRAINING COLLEGE, ERD- 
INGTON, offers well-educated WOMEN complete Teacher's Training 
a SWEDISH EDUCATIONAL GYMNASTICS, MEDICAL GYMNASTICS and 
MASSAGE, DANCING in all its branches, GAMES, SWIMMING, ANATOMY, 
HYGLENE, &e, Residential fees £110 a year, Three years’ course, 











GOOD APPOINTMENTS AFTER TRAINING, 
LING’S SWEDISH SYSTEM, * 

rINHE BEDFORD PHYSICAL TRAINING COLLEGE, 
87 Lansdowne Road, Bediford.—Principal: Miss STANSFELD, Students 
are trained in this College to become Teachers of Gymnastics, The Course of 
raining extends over 3 years, and Includes Educational and Medical Gymnastics 
om the Swedish System, Massage, Anatomy, Physiology, and Hygiene, Dancing, 
liockey, Lacrosse, Cricket, Tennis, Netball, &c.—For prospectus apply Secretary, 
i <———*- EDUCATIONAL INSTITUTE, COLET GAR- 
; DENS, WEST KENSINGTON, Training College for Teachers, President : 
Kt, Hon. Sir William Mather, LL.D.; Chairmanand Hon, ‘Treasurer: Mr, C. G. 
Montefiore, M.A, ; Sec.: Me. Arthur @, Symonds, M.A.—For information concern- 

ing Scholarships and Loan Fund apply to the Principal, Miss E, LAWRENCE, 


( yt TDOOR LIFE.—THATCHAM FRUIT and FLOWER 
FARM, NEWBURY, Gardening for women. Extensive ranga glass- 
louses, Vegetables, Fruit, Flowers, and Rock Gardening. Full theoretical 
instruction, Botany by B.Sc. Notable Succo333;in Examinations, Beekesping, 
Marketing, Frult-preserving.—¥or illustrate 1 prosp2ctus apply PRINCIPALS. 
{ARDENING for WOMEN.—Practical training: vegetable, 
fruit,and flower growing. Month orterm, Healthy outdoor life, from 68 

Kas, perann, Summer Term begins 28th April, 1919. Students prepared for R.H.S, 
examination,—Ilus, prospectus of RIDLEY-PEAKE, Udimos, nr, Rye, Sussex. 


GIRLS’ SCHOOLS AND COLLEGES. 
QQ) frvonaon 8 SASTBOURNE. — Principals: Miss 
M 


CHUDLEIGH and Miss JOHNS, M.A., Lond, (Girtoa Colloge).—First-rate 
ern Kducation, Premises specially built for a School, Larg: Playing -ficlds 
and Rink, Lacrosse, Hockey, Tennis, Crickes, Swimning, &, 


|: Bee ee Om 


OXHEY LANE, WATFORD, 
Priacipal—Miss WALLIS, 
Private Residential School for Girls. Tels.: “ Watforl 613.” 
rAVHE DOWNS SCHOOL, SEAFORD. 


Head-Mistress: Miss LUCRETIA CAMERON, Honours School of 
vdern History, Somerville College, Oxford, 
Bracing air from Downs and sca, 


rIVHE GRANGE, BUXTON.—School for Girls from 10 to 19 

years, ‘Thorough general education, with great attention to health, 
hilder girls may specialize in Art, Music, Literature, or Languages, New Domestic 
Science branch for girls over 18, ‘Tennis Courts and field for Hockey and Cricket, 
rep, for Exams. Principal, Miss L, C, DODD. 


QT. MARGARET'S SCHOOL, HARROW. 


_#rospectus on application to Miss ALICE J, ROBINSON, late Scholar of 
Newnham College (Historical Tripos) and of the Marla Grey Training College, 


J ERSEY LADIES’ COLLEGE, CHANNEL ISLANDS.— 
. Thorough modern education at a moderate cost for girls up to the age ot 19, 
Spacious and well-equipped school buildings, with good playinggrounds, Healthy 


ANDREWS, FIFE. 


(1) A SENIOR MATHEMATICAL MISTRESS with good experience, 
Cambridge ‘fripos li possibic, Initial salary £250, non-resident, rising by fixed 


FIFE.— 
a Wanted, in September, a SCLENCE MISTRESS, chief subject Botany. 
Good Degree essential andexperience desirable, £180-£250, non-resident, accord- 
ing to qualifications and experience,—Applications, stating subsidiary subjects 





, ta oa Al he Alaral * as 

EATHERLEY, INVERNESS.—BOARDING and Day 
SCHOOL for GIRLS, Head-Mistress: Miss MURRAY, Fay DoY 
Course Certificate, St. Hugh's College, Oxford, Assisted by e ton wll Degres 


and experienced Staff and a trained Lady Honsckeoper-Matron — “qualified 
tion on moderna lines, Preparation (or University and other onan dite. 
Junior Department under qualified Mistress. Beautiful situation and eset 
grounds, Special attention paid to health and well-being of pupils,—p Xtensiva 
apply Miss MURRAY, Heatherley, Inverness, . “—£ P0spectus 


T's GHOLT SCHOOL HINDHg#ay 


Summer Term begins on Thursday, May 8th, and ends on Thursday 
Prospectus on application to Mis MACRAE MOIR 
Tel.: 7 Grayshoit, 


HALL SCHOOL, CHISLEHURST, KEN? 
os none ane 1859, — 
oe ( Miss SNDA NIGHTINGALE, M.A. Lona 

Principals | yfiss VIOLET M. FIELD. > Se 

THOROUGH EDUCATION FOR GENTLEMEN'S DAUGH TERS 

(Resident only.) — 
House stands in 100 acres of ground, 11 miles from London 
SPECIAL ATTENTION to MUSIC (Forcign Method) ° 
LANGUAGES, and ART. ; 
LECTURES BY WELL-KNOWN PROFESSORS, 


{IR EDMUND and LADY ELTON confidently Recommenj 
“THE LAWN,” CLEVEDON, SOMERSET. Delightful Home School 

with thorough education for Gentlemen's Daughters only. Yatire char 4 ; 
Children with parents abroad. Resident trained Nurse, Detached house 4 ae 
from sca.—For illus, Prospectus apply Principal, Miss Wiltshier, . 


ANSDOWNE HOUSE, SWANAGE, BOARDING-SCHOy; 
FOR GIRLS, transferred from Hampstead. Principal: Miss CONDER, 
Classica! Tripoa, Cambridge, M.A., Dublin, ‘Lhorough education on modern fines 
Pupils prepared for advanced examinations and for the universitles, if require 
Beautiful situation overlooking the bay. Good garden, Net Ball, Tennis, Bathin, 


{LARENDON HOUSE SCHOOL 
LEAMINGTON SPA. « 7 
Principals: Miss STONE (Camb. Nat. Se. Trip., Parts 1., If., Newaham Collez:) 
and Miss SPACKMAN, B.A. Lond., Hons, Eag. 4 


BOYS’ SCHOOLS AND COLLEGES. 
OYAL NAVAL CADETSHIPS. Age 17} to 18}, 


b Special Entry. No Nomination required.—Full particulars with copia; 
of examination papers on application to JAMES GLEVE, ** Royal Navy Hous” 
21 Old Bond Street, London, W, 1, , 

N AUTICAL COLLEGE, PANGBOURNE, 
CADETS FOR THE BR.N.R. AND MERCHANT SERVICE, 

Age of Entry, over 13 and 4 months and under 14 and 4 months, Nomina. 
tions to Royal Naval College, Dartmouth, Terms £80 per annum, Early 
applications should be made. : 

Apply Messrs. DEVITT & MOORE, Managers, 12 Fenchurch Buildings, E.¢, 2, 


URHAM SCHOOL.—The Examination for KING's 

SCHOLARSHIPS, ranging in annua! value from £20 to £56 14s, (54 guineas), 
will begin at 9 a.m, on TUESDAY, June 3rd. Candidates must be under 15 oa 
September 21st, 1919. Application Forms to be filled up and sent to the 
CHAPTER CLERK, The College, Durham, on or before MAY Ltth.—For further 
particulars apply to Rey, R. VD. BUDWORTH, Head-Master, School Hous, 
Durham. 


N ALVERN COLLEGE.—SCHOLARSHIP EXAMINA. 
B TION, June 3rd, 4th, and 5th. One or two of £87, five or more of £50, 
five or more of £30 (£21 for Day Boys) perann, Faber Exhibition of £12, for on 
year, awarded tothe boy who does best in examination. Exhibitions, £25 to £iz 
per ann., may be awarded to boys who do well but fail to obtain a Schelarshiy, 
—For full particulars of these and of certain valuable War Exhibitions 
(awarded without examination) apply to the HEAD-MASTER or BURSAR, 
OOTHAM SCHOOL, YORK, 
Under the Management of a Committee of the Society of Friends, 
Head-Master, ARTHUR ROWNTREE, B.A. (sometime Examiner to the 
Teachers’ Training Syndicate of the University of Cambridge in School Manage- 
ment and Method), 
Seven Scholarships (Science, History, Classicz, Medicine), two Intermediats 
Science with Honours, one Intermediate Arts, seven First Medical Examination, 
twenty-nine Matriculation Examination (1916-1915), 
Coples of the Prospectus can be obtained on application to the HEAD-MASTER, 
Bootham School, York, 


oe SCHOOL.—An EXAMINATION will be held 

on June Srd, 4th, and Sth, 1919, for about SEVEN OPEN SCHOLAR- 
SHIPS, viz.:—Two of £85 per annum, and Four or Five varying in amount 
from £60 to £30 per annum, Some HOUSE EXHIBITLONS also are offered 
Lutries close May 24th.—Further particulars and Entry Forms can be obtained 
from the Head-Master, the Rev, R. H. OWEN, The School House, Uppingham. 


ULWICH COLLEGE.—SCHOOL SCHOLARSHIPS are 
open for competition in May. Candidates for the Senior Scholarships 
must be under 16, Candidates for the Junior Scholarships must be under 1. 
These Scholarships are equal in value to the School fees, The Junior Scholar 
ships are awarded for three years, subject to the satisfactory behaviour of the 
holders, At the end of three years Junior Scholars may compete for Senior 
Scholarships.—Full particulars and entrance forms may be obtained on applica- 
tion to the SCHOOL SECRETARY, Dulwich College, 3.P. 


A LDENHAM SCHOOL, near ELSTREE, HERTS. 
ENTRANCE SCHOLARSHIPS, 1919, 


+ July Sis 


r peek 


An EXAMINATION will be held at the School on June Sth and 6th, 1619, for 
EIGHTY or NINE OPEN SCHOLARSHIPS, about six Junior Platt of £30, aut 
two or three (House) of £20, all tenable for three years, and open to boys uader 1+ 
on May Ist. Under certain conditions the Junior Platt and House Scholarships 
are tenable together—Further particulars may be had from Rey, A, H, COOK!, 
Sc.D., Head-Master. 
Bee aee, S80 HOO L.=— 
kK) TEN ENTRANCE SCHOLARSHIPS and EXHIBITIONS, valu 
£80 to £25, are offered for competition, Examination on May 20th and 21st 
in LONDON and SEDBERGH,—For details apply to the BURSAR, Sedbergh 
School, Sedbergh, Yorks. 


{UTTON VALENCE SCHOOL (founded 1576).—Motor from 
kK Maidstone. Complete Modern School Buildings and Boarding-Houses 
(1911); separate house, <¢., for Juniors; situation ideal; 400 ft. above sea with 
ogy views of Kent and Sussex Weald.—Full particulars from Rey. W. W. 
OLDGATE, M.A.; or from the CLERK, 53 Palace Street, 8.W. 

LIFTON COLLEGE.—Classical, Mathematical, Moder 
Language, Natural Science, and Music SCHOLARSHIPS, value from 
£25 to £100 a year Examination in June, There are also several “ War 
Exhibitions” of £69 a year,—Particulars irom the SECRETARY, Clito 





situation ; very suitable for delicate giels, —For Prospectus apply to Heag-Mistress, 





College, Bristol, 
































end 
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1\HELTENHAM COLLEGE. 
} SCHOLARSHIPS EXAMINATIONS, May 27th, 28th, and 29th, 
Jeast TEN ENTRANCE SCHOLARSHIPS, value £90 to £20, and some 
At t MASTERS’ EXHIBITIONS, will be offered to candidates who aro 
HOUSE — i the College, whether Senior or Junior Department, including 
not slene HEREFORD SCHOI ARSHIP, value £35 per annum, with prefer- 
JAMES boys born, educated, or residing in Herefordshire, Also ARMY and 
“ (IELVONIAN. Some nominations for sons of the Clergy, value £30 
te may also be given.—Apply to the BURSAR, The College, Cheltenham, 
perannum, ? - - 
RADFIELD COLL EG E,— 
An EXAMINATION for ENTRANCE SCHOLARSHIPS and EXHIBI- 
HONS open to boys under 15 on September 20th, 1919, will be held on May 27th 
and 28th, at Bradfic Id. i 
the following will be offered :-— Fxhibiti Te rer 
‘Three Scholarships of 90 Guineas, one -xhibition of 60 Guineas, one Exhibition 
50 Guineas, three to six Exhibitions of 30 to 20 Guineas, 
of ty Forms can be obtained from the HEAD-MASTER, Bradfield College, 


_ en 
rELLY COLLEGE, TAVISTOCK. 
Army Counell, Magnificent buildings in beautiful situation, 340 feet above 
facing Dartmoor, Special ENGIN EERING class for NAVAL CADETS, 
sie Head-Master, H. V. PLUM, M.A. 
YRESHAM’S SCHOOL, HOLT, NORFOLK. 
GF SCHOLARSHIPS EXAMINATION, 
June 4th and Sth. 
Apply before May 15th to HEAD-MASTER, 
RIGHTON COLLEGE.—An EXAMINATION will be 
held on June 3rd and 4th to elect to EIGHT SCHOLARSHIPS varying 
in value from £60 to £45 a year. -Full particulars on application to the HEAD- 





Recognized by the 


MASTER. _ - 


PRIVATE TUITION, &c. 
JJOURNEMOUTH.—-Recent Successes gained by Pupils 
| of Mr. P. H. L. EVANS, M.A. 

WOOLWICH 10 (including Ist place), SANDHURST 18, 
INDIAN ARMY 8, NAVY (Special Entry) 3, UNIVERSITIES 14, 
Apply Stirling House, Manor Road, Bournemouth, 





(QACHING.—Students prepared for Matric. Lond. and all 
( ) higher Exams, Oxford and Cambridge by Miss G. A. BENDIXON, B.A, 
(Lond,), Miss V. H. WATLING, B.A. (Lond,). Special opportunities for French 
Conversation,—154 Baker Strect, W. 1, Mayfair 3797. 


(TAMMERING successfully treated since 1905. Adults and 
S Boys received as Residentor Visiting Pupils, Private instruction if desired, 
_—Write for Booklet with Medica! Opinions and copies of letters from Parents and 
Pupils to Mr, A, ©, SCHNELLE, 119 Bedford Court Mansions, London, W.C, 1, 

OW TO SPEAK EFFECTIVELY (treating Elocution, 
| Voice, &e.), 3rd Edition; SPEAKING LN PUBLIC (treating extempore 
speech), 2nd Edition; ELOCU'T ION IN THE PULPIT (4s, net each), All by 
CHARLES SEYMOUR (Simpkin, Marshall, Ltd.).--For Syncp-es of Chapters or 
terms for PRIVATE LESSONS address Mr. C. SEYMOUR, 446 Strand, W.C, 2. 


OYAL EARLSWOOD INSTITUTION, 
SURREY, 
OWN PRIVATE ROOMS, WITH SPECIAL ATTENDANTS, 
UNDER MEDICAL SUPERVISION AND TRALNLNG. 
VACANCIES AVAILABLE FOR SELECT MENTALLY DEFI- 
CIENT OR BACKWARD CASES, OF EITHER SEX, 
ALL THE COMFORTS OF A HOME, WITH GAMES AND 
RECREATION, BEAUTIFUL SURROUNDINGS, 








For particulara and terms apply to H. HOWARD, Secretary, 
G.Y.0, Box 163, 14-16 Ludgate Hill, E.C, 4, 


SCHOLASTIC AGENCIES. 
W\CHOOLS Parents can obtain reliable information 


respecting Schools, Tutors, and Educational Homes 
jor boys and girls by sending full particulars of their 
requirements (age of pupils, locality preferred, rango 
—ADC of fees, &c.) to ’ 

purens. Messrs, TRUMAN & KNIGHTLEY, Ltd, 
Fdueational Agents, who are largely responsible for the 
teaching staffs of the most important schools, and thus able 
to supply information difficult to obtain elsewhere, 

Offices—1£8-162 OXFORD S'., LONDON, W.1, Telephonc—1136 Museum, 


QCHOOLS FOR BOYS AND GIRLS. 
, JUTORS for ARMY and ALT. EXAMS. 

Mesere, J, & J, PATON, having an up-to-date knowledge of tha BEST 
SCHOOLS and TUTORS, will be pleased to AID PARENTS by sending (free of 
charge) prospectuses and TRUSTWORTHY INFORMATION, ; 

‘The age of the pupil, district preferred, and rough idea of fees should be given, 

J, & J. PATON, Educational Agents, 143 Cannon Street, London, E,C, 4, 
Telephone: 5053 Central. 


= OF SCHOOLS AND TUTORS. 
Advice free of charge will be given by 

MESSRS. GABBITAS, THRING AND CO., 
26 Sackville Strect, Piccadilly, W.1. Tel., Regen’ 49235, 
ASSISTANT MISTRESSES DEPARTMENT. 
( rhe Firm invites applications from qualified ladies who 
are looking for posts as MISTRESSES or MATRON$ 
in Schools, or as GOVERNESSES in Private Familic:, 

NO CHARGE FOR REGISTRATION, 


4 


ee ORRICOR'S ACADEMY, CRIEFF, PERTHSHIRE. 
. WAR MEMORIAL, 


An APPEAT, is made to all FORMER PUPILS and FRIENDS of this School 
to subscribe to the FUND being raised for the purpose of providing a suitable 
MEMORIAL to the Old Bovs of the School who have fallen in the War, 


RECTOR of the Academy, or the UNION 


Subscriptions may be sent to the 


BANK, Crieff, 


\ TAR MEMORIALS.—Government Departments, Munici- 
palities, and other public bodies are recommended to consult SINGERS 

of FROME cor ning Bronze Memorials of either Mural or Monumental character, 
J. W. SINGER and SONS ( Ltd.) (established 1852), Metal Workers and Bronze 
Founders, Frome, Somerset, London Othce: Lffingham House, Arundel Strect, 


Strand, W.C, 2, 








AUTHORS, TYPEWRITING, &c. 
'P.HE TRIANGLE SECRETARIAL OFFICES, 60/61 South 


‘ Molton Street, W.1 (Gerrard 1263),—Ladies quickly prepared for Journal- 
istic and Seeretarialwork, Coursefromanydate, Excellent introductions given, 


fPYYPEWRITING.—Miss RUTH M. SPEAKMAN, Twelve 
—* Buckingham Strect, Strand, W.C, 2 (Ground Floor), T.N. Gerrard 6179, 
PYPEWRITING of all kinds, including Articles, Theses, Old Family Lette: 4, 
Genealogical Trees, Novels, &c, French (Brevet Elémentaire), ‘ 


HOTELS, HYDROS, &c. 
DARTMOOR. — BOARDING IN PRIVATE HOUSE. — 





Lovely Situation, 809 ft. above s a, close to moor, Shady avd sheltere’ 
garden, Croquet Lawn, Stabling or Motor. Separate tables, Private Sitting-roou 
if required.—-Apply “ L, CANTAB,” Middlecott, Msington, 8. Devon, Tel, 
8 Haytor. Terms absoiutely inclusive wis i 


MISCELLANEOUS. 

{\QUITABLE REVERSIONARY INTEREST SOCIETY, 
Ad LIMITED, (Established 1835,) Capita! (paid up), £500,009, 
PURCHASES REVERSIONS and LIFE INTERESTS and GRANTS LOANS 

thereon, 
Apply SECRETARIES, 10 Lancaster Places, Strand, W.C. 2. 


_eeaeees PATIENTS.—ILLUSTRATED booklet des- 
) cribing the residences, &c., of numerous DOCTORS in all parts—fown, 
Country, Seaside—who receive PRIVATE PATIENTS (Mental, Neurasthenies, 
Invalids, Convalescents, &c.). Post free on application to Mr, A, V. STORLY, 
General Manager, Medical, &,, Assocn., Ltd., 22 Craven St.,Trafalgar Square, W.C.2, 
THEENIC SCOTCH WOVEN UNDERWEAR 
Made in all sizes in finest Wool, Silk and Wool and Merino, Guaranteed 
Unshrinkable, Write makers for patterns and prices, 
; Dept. 27. ATHEENIC MILLS, Hawick, Scotland 


\ ANY COUNTRY GENTLEMEN who require a good, mild, 
4 and cheap CIGAR procure “ La Santa Agosta”’ (Rothschild), 46s, 6d, 
per 100, from the sole agents (no shops), BALL, HAYTER & LAMB, Cigar 
Jmporters (Estd, 1872), 7-8 Great Winchester Street, B.C. 2. 

Special prices on demand for all well-known Havana brands supplied DIRECY 
to consumers. 


I AVE YOUR OWN BOOKPLATE.—Your own Arms. 
P Crest, Motto, or other ideas incorporated, Artistic and original work 
from £2 2s, Specimens sent free.—HENRY B, WARD, 66 Mortimer Street, 
London, W. 1, 


A RTIFICIAL TEETH (OLD) BOUGHT.—Highest Value 
assured, Up to 7s, per tooth pinned on Vulcanite, 12s. on Silver, 15s, on 
Gold, £2 on Platinum, Cash or offer by return. If offer not accepted parczi 
returned post free. Best prices paid for Old Gold and Silver Jewellery (broken 
or otherwise), Satisfaction guaranteed by the reliable firm. 
&. CANN & CO., 694 Market Strect, Manchester. Estd. 1859, 


( LD ARTIFICIAL TEETH BOUGHT. — Persons 

wishing to receive full value should apply to the actual manufac‘urers, 
Messrs, BROW NING, instead of to provincia! buyers, If forwarded by pos, valu; 
per return or offer made,—Chief Office:, 63 Oxford Street, London, Estd, 109 year:, 


{OCKROACHES _ exterminated with BLATTIS, A 

J SCIENTIFIC REMEDY invented and guaranteed by E, Howarth, F.Z.S. 
Supplied by order to the Royal Household, Usedin War Hospitals, Tins 1s, du, 
2s. 6d., 58., post free.—HOWARTHS, 471 Crookesmoore Road, Sheffield, 




















| 

| 

| Cocoa 

| and 

| 

| Chocolate 

| The recognised standard of British 
| manufacture. 

'| MADE AT BOURNVILLE. 
| Cadbury, Bournvil’e. 
| 
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Don’t 
Believe It! 


T is sometimes alleged that when a coal range 
is used for cooking the water in the range- 
boiler is raised to bath temperature or over 

by means of the “waste heat ’’ from the coal; 
and that therefore it costs no more to cook food 
and heat water simultaneously than it does to cook 
food alone. 


This is a fallacy. Why? When the damper is 
opened this flue is the most extravagant that the 
range possesses, and when it is shut the boiler is 


little better than a block of ice at the back of the | 


fire. This cold block, always extracting heat and 
exerting a cooling influence, means that the fire 
needs much more fuel and stoking than would be 
necessary without it. 


has decided that the average 
kitchen range has an efficiency 
5, ; and householders who have 
with a gas-heated water-heating 


research 
behind the 
than 20° 
that 


Expert 
boiler 
of less 


tried say 


apparatus not only is the supply of hot water more | 


also coal is 


So 


on 
waste-heat 


satisiactory, but 
reduced. 


the expenditure 
greatly much for the 


fallacy. 


Against the saving in coal consumption has naturally 
to be set the cost for gas; but the gas storage boiler 
is a thoroughly economical water-heater. ‘The amount 
of gas burned is controlled by a “thermostat”, which 
reduces the supply as soon as the water in the boiler 
has reached the desired temperature and only allows 
it to pass freely, when hot water has been drawn off 
and cold flows in from the main, until the bulk of the 
water is again re-heated. 


Further information and estimates of the comparative 
cost and efficiency of the gas boiler and the coal range 


boiler can be obtained on application to the Secretary— |! 


THE 
BRITISH COMMERCIAL 
GAS ASSOCIATION 
SW. 


47 Victorta Street, Westminster, 


X65 


writes :—“ As a confirmed smoker of Turkish 
cigarettes, I can pay your ‘De Reszke’ S 
Americans no higher compliment than by - 
saying that they would almost wean me from 
Turkish and convert me to Virginians.” 

Louis ack. writes :—‘‘ Your 
* De Reszke ' Cigarettes are re nice indeed.” 

Martin Harvey, Esq., writes :—“ Mr. Martin Harvey 
has tried your ‘De Reszke’ Cigarettes and he and his 
friends find them ‘tip-top.’” 


cies or later you will buy “De Reszke” 


Sir Valentine Chirol <— 


Cigarettes. because of their better quality, Why 
wait? Why not make the acquaintance of the 
World’s best cigarettes now ? 


‘DeReszke’ 


Aosory’ CIGARETTES 


Sold at all Military Canteens at Home and Overseas, 
@iso Tobacconists and Stores. 


THE CHURCH ARMY 
RECREATION GENTRES, HOSTELS, fic, &c, 
FOR MEN AND WOMEN OF 
H.M. SERVICES. 


The War is ended, but the Need for these Institu- 
tions, and other Branches of War-help, is not. 


PLEASE SUPPORT THEM. 


Cheques crossed “Barclays,” payable to Prebendary Carlile, D.D., Hon, 
Chief Secretary, Headquarters, Bryanston Street, Marble Arch, London, W.1, 


(Church Army War Funds, registered under War Charities Act, 1916.) 





ANNUAL MEETINGS 


of the 


CHURCH ARMY 











will be held in the QUEEN’S HALL, Langham Place, W 
(Sole Lessees: Messrs, Chappell & Co,, Ltd.), 
ON THURSDAY, ist MAY, 


at 3 in the Afternooa and 7.30 in the Evening. 


GENERAL SIR H. S, RAWLINSON, Bari., G.0.V.0., &. 
will preside at the Afternoon Meeting, 
MAJOR-GENERAL G. P. T. FEILDING, ©.B., &. 
(G.O.C, London District), 
at the Evening Meeting, supported by a number of Bishops 
and other Clergy and Laymen. 


and 





‘Tickets for numbered and reserved seats for either Meeting 
can be obtained on early application to Prebendary Carlile, 
D.D., Church Army Headquarters, Bryanston Street, Marble 
Arch, London, W. 1, who will also most gratefully receive gifts 
towards the great expense of the Society’s very extensive work, 
for announcement at the Meetings, cheques being crossed 
* Barclays’, a/e Church Army.” 





attendance of friends and supporters is earnestly 
invited. 


A large 





at 8 o’clock—ANNUAL SERVICE 
SHEFFIELD, Tickets 
7.30 to $8 by Dr. 


evening, 30th April, 
Preacher, THE BISHOP OF 
Organ Recital from 


On Wednesday 
in St. Paul’s Cathedral. 
can be had on application as above. 
Hickox, F.R.C.O. 





“INNOCENT AND SUFFERING” 


are the Babies and Young Children 
in the pathetic Children’s wards of 
THE LONDON LOCK HOSPITAL, W. 9. 
Please send a donation to Lord Kinnaird or J. F. W. Deacory 
E'sq., the Hon. Treasurers, at 283, Harrow Road, W.9 


&1 2,000 REQUIRED ANNUALLY. 


FURNITURE for Cash. 


The best Stock of Furniture io 
London at LOWEST PRICES for 
Excellence of Quality and Desiga. 


m. SPRIGGS & Co.,u12., 238-241 Tottenham CourtRd.,W.1 
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KILLING TIME 


IN COLOGNE. 








Interview with British Officer. 








“Boredom” is the name of the enemy at present fronting | 
the British Army in Cologne. Instead of killing Germans, 
our men are hard put to it to find a means of killing time. 





« Life,” says a British Officer just returned from the occupied 
districts, “is maddeningly monotonous. Fraternisation, of 
course, is forbidden, and beyond the attractions offered by the 
Cinema and the Theatre, there is little to occupy one’s mind. Idle 
hands and idle heads lead to trouble, and when our men have 
nothing to do but lounge aimlessly about, they inevitably 
acquire slack and undisciplined habits, whilst insufficient occu- 


pation breeds discontent. Moreover, the men become unhappy 
because they are bored: 

“Of course, we are doing everything we can to relieve this 
monotony. Instru: tional Officers have been told off to arrange 
football matches, sports, lectures and educational courses on 
and decidedly the greatest boon to us all is 


yarious subjects, 
‘Pelmanism.’ ”’ 
THAT FED-UP FEELING. 
At this point the Officer was handed the following letter, 
received by the Institute from a private soldier in the Army of 


Occupation : 
“T should like,”’ it ran, “ to t 
a tribute to the boon and blessing that your Course has con- 
I can only regard with utter amaze- 


ake this opportunity of paying 


ferred upon me. 
ment the past chaotic state of my ‘ power-house,’ which is 


now, day by day, becoming more organised and efficient. 
The Pelmanist has about him an impenetrable system of 
defences against that ‘fed-up’ feeling that so freauently 
days of waiting for 
18495). 


threatens to overwhelm one during these 
our return to the good old civvies.” (S. 

“T quite agree,” he said, after reading it, “ and it is not only 
the men, but the officers as well, who are taking up Pelmanism 
just as fast as the good news of its interest, fascination, and 
value passes from one to another. One sees the ‘little grey 
books’ everywhere—at Headquarters, in the officers’ messes, 
in billets—in fact, all Indeed, if the present 
rate of enrolment continues,’ he went on with a smile, ‘‘ Cologne 
will soon be famed, not for a perfume, but for a colour, the 
colour imparted by the intriguing grey covers of the ‘ little grey 
books’ that arrive by every mail.” 

FROM SUBALTERN TO GENERAL. 

“Apart from being a fascinating pursuit in itself—and I 
have been enthralled for hours reading the pages and practising 
the exercises of the Course—the study of Pelmanism is a first- 
class paying proposition—and the Army from General to Private 
knows it. By cultivating the Pelman qualities, you become 
a better soldier—in fact, a better man altogether—and you are 
marked out for promotion. 


over Cologne. 





“Take only one instance. There was a certain subaltern 
who went one better than Napoleon by carrying in his haversack 
a ‘little grey book’ in place of the hypothetical baton. Genera] 
*. +... Was that subaltern, and he still turns to Pelmanism 

He makes all his officers practise it too. 


and swears by it. 
Pelmanism for ite 


He’s a living example of 
students,” 


what does 


FUTURE CIVILIAN SLACKERS. 

“You see,” he went on, ‘“‘ when men have so much time on 
their hands and nothing particular to do, they begin to lose 
such powers of concentration as they had, and degenerate into 
Pelmanism provides healthy mental 
It braces men up, creates self-confi- 


future civilian slackers. 
occupation for the men. 
dence and initiative, and tends to promote discipline in the Army, 
whilst immensely increasing the men’s value for post-war 
occupations.” 

Over 100,000 officers and men in the Navy and Army, including 
150 Admirals and Generals, have adopted Pelmanigm, and are 
finding it of the greatest value. Many write to say that they 
have gained distinctions and won promotion as a direct result 
of the qualities developed by Pelmanism, Special Naval 





and Military Exercises have been incorporated in the Pelman 
Course for the benefit of men in the Services. These exercises 
are exceedingly helpful as a means of 


—Estimating bearings —Memorising routes 


—Memorising orders —Map-reading 
—Training the senses —Cultivating sense of direction 
—Getting to know your men —Cultivating seamanship 

—-Learning naval and military —Developing self-expression 


history 


whilst amongst the other qualities which Pelmanism develops 
are— 

-Observation —Concentration 
—Perception —TInitiative 
——Judgment —Originality 
Imagination 


—Foresight - 
—Decision 
—Will-power 
—Self-confidence 


—Organising power 
—Directive ability 
—Management 

—Resourcefulness —Memory 


and —Energy. 


A MARK I. PROPOSITION. 

“Many of us,” said the Officer in the interview mentioned, 
“have to resign to staying in the 
Service for the Country’s good, and we don’t intend to stand 
still. The Army provides plenty of advancement, provided a 
man’s grey matter is of the right quality. And the ‘little grey 
books’ do develop the ‘ big grey matter,’ so to speak. As for 
the man who is seriously thinking of taking up the Army as a 
profession—he simply devours the grey books. Altogether, 
Pelmanism is a Mark I. pukka proposition so far as the Service 
is concerned, and it has well earned its reputation.” 


Taet 


just got ourselves 


THE PROBLEM OF THE DEMOBILISED. 

*“ And what of the Demobilised ?”’ 

*“* Well,” replied the Officer, “ 
Trade Supplement says that soldiers, having been so long 
under strict discipline, tend to lose for the. time some of that 
individuality which is so essential to a business man, and that 
when confronted with objections they ‘stand mentally at 
attention.’ That is very true. I know several employers who 
complain that ex-Army men lack initiative. Pelmanism soon 
cures that. Further, it opens new lines of thought to men, 
which is very helpful to them when deciding what to do when 
they are released.” 


FULL PARTICULARS SENT FRE. 
Thousands of demobilised officers and men are now practising 
Pelmanism as a means of securing responsible and highly-paid 
Applications for enrolment too from 


I see that a writer in The Times 


positions in civil life. 
men and women in Business and the Professions are increasing 
daily with the greatest rapidity. All those who wish to secure 
particulars of the Pelman Course should write to-day to the 
below. By return of post they will receive, 


address given 


gratis and post free— 
1. A copy of “ Mind and Memory,” containing a full descrip- 
tion of the Pelman Course. 
2. Truth’s latest Report on the work of the Institute. 


3. Enrolment form entitling you to enrol for the Cou 


ade 
at a reduced fee, 


Write for the above to-day (a postcard will do) to The 


Pelman Institute, 96 Pelman House, Bloomsbury Street, 
j London, W.C. 1. 
Overseas Addresses: 46-48 Market Street, Melbourne ; 


Club Arcade, Durban. 





15 Toronto Street, Toronto ; 
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How are you 
going to 
Invest that Money? 


HEN you are investing money which you cannot 
afford to lose, do not merely consider what the 


yield will be. Examine the nature of the security. 


Nothing is easier than to cross the danger-line between 
safe and unsafe investments, and to risk losing the whole 
of your capital on the chance of gaining a few extra 
shillings per cent. 


Ask yourself whether it is worth your while to buy 
Stocks and Shares of this speculative character when 
(including the premium on redemption) you can safely 
get over 5} per cent. from War Bonds. 


There is no security in the world to-day equal to that 
which is offered you by the guarantee of the British State: 
and you have that guarantee when you buy War Bonds. 


Give your banker or stockbroker instructions to invest 
any money you have available in 5 per cent. War Bonds, 
stating whether you wish for Bonds redeemable in 1924 
or in 1929. 


NATIONAL 


War Bonds 


Repayment and Interest 
guaranteed by the State. 








On sale at all Banks and Money Order Post Offices. You have the choice 
between 5 per cent. Bonds issued at £100 and repayable in 1924 at £102; 
or 5 per cent. Bonds issued at £100 and repayable in 1929 at £105; 
or ¢ per cent, (Income Tax Compounded) Bonds issued at £101 : 10; © 
and repayable in 1929 at £100. 


———, 
a 
a; 
a 
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Che Outlook 


A WEEKLY HEVIEW OF POLITICS, RECONSTRUCTION, LITERATURE, DRAMA AND ART. 


(NEW SERIES.) 














q “THE OUTLOOK” has recently come under new direction and 
control, and has been completely reconstructed. 

@ In POLITICS it is entirely independent, but special attention is 
paid to doings and sayings in Parliament. 

@ Prominence is also given to the current problems of RECON- 
STRUCTION, and signed articles on these subjects, by leading 
authorities, appear every week. 














@ Amongst the special weekly features is a series of CHARACTER 
SKETCHES of public men by E. T. RAYMOND (author of “ Uncensored 
Celebrities’). These brilliant and penetrating studies appear only in 
“THE OUTLOOK.” 
* * e a 

@ Another unique attraction is the series of CARTOONS by EDMUND 
DULAC, the eminent artist, who is drawing exclusively for “ THE 
OUTLOOK.” 


* » * _ 
@ Other regular features of “THE OUTLOOK” are:— 
WEEKLY NOTES on American, French, and current affairs; 
Critical Articles on ART and the DRAMA; 
LITERARY ESSAYS and BOOK REVIEWS; 
FINANCE of the Week; 
INSURANCE, AVIATION, and MOTOR NOTES. 


* . & * 


G Amongst recent and future contributors to “ THE OUTLOOK ” are :— 
E. V. LUCAS, SYDNEY BROOKS, A. A. MILNE, SIR HENRY 
NEWBOLT, “BARTIMEUS,” CHARLES MARRIOTT, SYLVIA 
LYND, W. H. MALLOCK, ARTHUR MACHEN, REBECCA 
WEST, and CHRISTOPHER TURNOR, 





SIXPENCE WEEKLY 


At all Bookstalls and Newsagents 





OFFICES , 1, TUDOR STREET, LONDON, E.C.4 (Telephone: City 5110 
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| GROWING 
BOYS and GIRLS 


COMMON occurrence among children is a 

period of rapid growth when they are often 

regarded as “ outgrowing their strength.” 
IT is of supreme importance at this time that the 
daily dietary should include a sufficiency of sub- 
stances that are known to provide a 
reserve of nourishment, strength and 
energy. 
‘BYNOGEN ’—the nerve and muscle 
building food—furnishes a most success- 
ful method of reinforcing the delicate or 
growing child’s dietary. It contains all the 
necessary elements of nutrition, strength- 
ens digestion, and helps to make rich 
blood, brain and flesh. ‘BYNOGEN 
perfectly palatable, and brings health and 
energy to those who take it regularly. 


‘Bynogen 


Sold by all Chemists at 1s. gd., 38, 58., and 9s. 
ALLEN & HANBURYS Ltd. 
Lombard Street, London, E.C, 3 


Established in the City of London, A.D. 1715. 
B63 
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Something More 
than good Looks 


A good watch must have something 
more than good looks—it must have 
good “works.” It is the works that 
do the work—of good timekeeping. 
Therefore, when you are buying a 
watch do not let looks decide. Ask 
about the inside, the works of the 
watch. If you insist upon works 
bearing the name of Waltham you 
buy the World’s best watch. Accur- 
ate, reliable and durable for a lifetime. 


Waltham Watches 


Prices vary according obtainable from reli- 
to the grade of move- | able watchmakers and 
ment selected. Es- jewellers. Waltham 
pecially recommended: | movements =. fitted 
“Vanguard” and in cases, made by the 
“ Riverside’ grades. Dennison Watch Care 


Waltham Watches are | Co., Birmingham. 


Descriptive Literature Free from 


WALTHAM WATCH CO., LTD. (Dept. 10), 


125 High Holborn, London, W.C. I 


(Stric ily Wholesale.) 
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y) ‘ Imported by 
s. Established 1818 
‘i JAS in 1818, v0 in 1919, Benson's 
reputation for supplying only the 
choicest of Real Havana Cigars is 
famous amongst discriminating smokers 

throughout the country. 
Continuity of ag it, expert super- 
vision, and a determination to be satisfied 
> with nothing but the best are the reasons 
ug why Bensons of Bristol have such a 
" large and satisfied clientele. 


A special selection of Real 
Allones are offered at , 
118]- per 100, sise 5 “4 
ins., boxed in25's A 

and 100s. ; 

These ‘ 

















choice 
Havana 


quired for by con- . 
ie MAGDALENE 
v3 enn. By E. S. Stevens, 

BENSONS “ ~ ” 
have supplies of various degrees of Fine Author of “The Safety Candle. 
— Cigars te sit every emoker’s A novel dealing with the un- 
Enquiries, stating some idea of price, married mother and the un- 
strength and size required, will be dealt wanted child is apt to savour of 
with promptly. . . ‘6 ; 

sensationalism. In “ Magda- 


ome sot Nene rene at emma ae en anne 








siaeiibictaibiitinis ul / 
| BENSON'S ae tag ben em oon 9 lene,” however, the reader will 
F matured and rea . ° fn 

| GUARANTEE {or immediate enjoyment. | jind a dignified and able treat- 
--_ cae. « paar ment of a delicate subject. There 


RICE JAR D BENSON e is a very vivid and powerful 
“soul” of the 


CIGAR MERCHANTS portrayal of the 


pitiful victims of circumstance. 


59, Broad. Street Bristol A strong argument is presented 
for a more broad-minded treat- 
ment of such unfortunates ; while 


lastly, it is a thrilling work of 
fiction, with a startling denotie- 
ment, and a really happy and 
sensible ending. It is a book 
that all should read. It has a 
lesson for all. 











Ask your Bookseller or Library for 
WHEN THE WORLD 
SHOOK 


By H. Rider Haggard. 
THE LEAGUE OF THE 
SGARLET PIMPERNEL 


By Baroness Orczy: 








— 


er 


3 


eet 





III 


7s. net each. 


traffic on a Triumph Write for list of books in the 


; . ny iis subjects you are most interested to 
Cycle is easy. The unusual flexibility of the . - 


engine with its steady flow of power, sensitive and The house of Cassell 


responsive to the lightest touch of the throttle, 
London, E.C. 4. 


mates it an essential traffic mount. : 


UMP SCIENTIFIC BOOKS & SERIALS. 


HN WHELDON 4 GO, have the largest stock in the country of Books 
J° in all Departments of Science and Natural History, also Transactions and 





Bl mh, . ; 
~ “iso capable of high speeds for long distances. Journals of Learned Societies, &c., in sets, runs, and single volumes or numbers, 
-t 13, in fact, an all-round mount for a man who LIBRARIES OR SMALL PARCELS PURCHASED. 


IUNUIQUINOQOAUUUAUANUNNDUUULEUUUEAUUNNAAUAUAAUULAL A 


| 
' 


SPECIAL CATALOGUES :—Botanical, Zoological, Ornithological, Entomo 
PRICES - - logical, Geological, Chemical, Agricultural, Gardening, &c., 2d. each, post irve. 

nia 38 GREAT QUEEN STREET, KINGSWAY, LONDON, W.C. 2. 
4 h.p., Type H., with Sturmey -Archer 3-speed = Telephone: Gerrard 1412. 


Cointershaft Gear .. he at .. £87 : : ~~ GOINS AND MEDALS 

» P TT... ¥ 5 she a ¥ . “, 
7ibp, Type L.W. .. «+e +s BSE A ESSRS. | SOTHEBY, | WILKINSON, and | HODGE 
SELL by AUCTION, at their Large Galleries, 34 and 35 New Bond 
TRIUMPH CYCLE co., LTD., COVENTRY. | Street, Wi ca Thassday, May ist, and following day, at ON E o'clo « precis ly. 


London: 218 Great Portland Street, W. COINS and MEDALS, comprising Roman, Anglo-Saxon, and English Coins 
(including portions of three large finds made near York), AXVIIth, XVI1ith, 


Also Leeds, Manchester, and Glasgow. = and XIXth Century tokens, medals, including a rare Italian XVth Centur 
medal, and eoin eabinets, the property Of the late Charles Waketield, Lsq., of 


| Heslington, York (sold by order of his Executors) 


HAMA! SGP ik aay we na 


appreciates a mechanical masterpiece. 
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University of St. Andrews. 


WALKER TRUST. 


PRIZES for ESSAYS. 


The Walker Trustees, desiring to stimulate thought as to the attitude, 
the preparations, and the conditions that must precede and lead up to 
the realization of the highest social, educative, and reconstructive 
ideals, invite essays on :— 


SPIRITUAL REGENERATION 


As the Basis of 
World Reconstruction. 


Sympathizing with the present aspirations after a better social and 
international order, and believing that the realization of the highest 
ideals of humanity will depend essentially on an awakening to spiritual 
truths which will permeate and inspire all thought, the Trustees desire 
the essayists to concentrate their attention primarily on the nature 
and the necessity of spiritual regencration, and on the methods by 
which it may be attained, 

The Trustees will welcome, from those who do not care to compete 
for the prizes offered, any essays or suggestions likely to prove helpful 
under this scheme, 

In the event of any essayist showing cxeeptional understanding of 
the subject, and desiring facilities for the furtherance of reconstructive 
work, the Trustees may, instead of, or in addition to, the prizes offered, 
provide such facilities as the funds available may allow, 

The hg nse prizes are offered for the most widely helpful essays :— 

STUDENTS’ PRIZES.—Four separate prizes of £25 cach, 
1: WORKERS’ PRIZES.—Four separate prizes of £25 cach, 
Ill. OPEN PRIZE OF £200—The ‘Trustees may, at 
discretion, make additional awards, 

Copies of the notice relating to this essay scheme, with particulars 
of the prizes offered, may be had upon application to THE SECRE- 
TARY, THE WALKER TRUST, ROTHES, MARKINCH, FIFE. 

The University, ANDREW BENNETT, 
St. Andrews, January 1919. Seeretary. 


their 








Cloth, feap. 8vo, 2s.; by post 2s. 3d. 


. . — 
Spiritual Reconstruction. 
By the Author of CHRIST IN YOU, 

“A little book for the present day and hour .. . it 
speaks to all who are seeking the good of humanity.” 
Catalogues Post Free on Application. 
JOHN M. WATKINS, 
21 Cecil Court, Charing Cross Road, London, W.C. 2. 














ANOTHER “SWAN” | 
COMES OF AGE. 
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* Just 21 years ago, I bought one of your ros. 6d. 


Swan’ Fountain Pens, and have had it in con- 
stant use ever since. It has travelled with me 
o most of the countries of Europe, to India, China, 
Japan and Central Africa, and wherever I have 
zone it has always worked satisfactorily. 
You will, no doubt, be interested to know that 
this letter is written with the identical gold nib 
I hought 21 years ago, and which I have had in 
almost daily use ever since.” 

j A Harley Street Physician. 


(Signed) 
‘ yn 
WARE PER 


AND JEWELLERS. 





SOLD BY STATIONERS 


At pre-war prices from 10/6 & 12/6. 


Illustrated Catalogue Post Free on request, 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| 


Ltd., 79 and 80, High Holborn, London, W.C, 1 


MABIE, 
Brussels, Zurich, New York, Chicago, Sydney, and | 


roDD & CO,, 


And at Manchester, Paris, 


‘Toronto, 





The British, Foreign, and Colonial 


A Prophetic Comedy by 
6s. net. ROSE MACAULAY, bs 
The Daily Telegraph says: . One Of the wittiest, most ire pes 
altogether funniest books that has appeared these many years, mical, aud 
The New Statesman says: ‘* Miss Macaulay is to be congraty} ated 
unusual achievement. . . . bier serious story is impressive and affeet ; ae 
the chief delight of the book is in its gay and ridiculous wit,’ mE. Buy 
THE POT BOILS. 
By M. STORM JAMESON. Ge. net 
The Outlook: “ 1f this is a first novel it offers rieh promise for the a ye 
The Saturday Review; “ His speech has wit and his thought pung — 
The Pall Mail; “. . . a writer with whom we shall have to count.” 
REALITY. 
A Study in the Politics of Reconstruction, 
By H. J. MACKINDER, M_.P. 7s. 6d. net. 
The Pall Mall Gazette says: “ . he has given us a book amongst the yo 
valuable the war has either evoked or influenced,” men 1 
PEACE CONFERENCE HINTS, 
By BERNARD SHAW. Is. 6d. net 
The Daily News: “... one of the most powerful pleas for a League ‘" ‘ 
Nations that have yet appeared,” Sti 
THE ODYSSEY OFA TORPEDOED TRAMP. 63. net. By “Y, 
“A little masterpiece of literature,”—Glasgow Herald, 
A YEAR IN PUBLIC LIFE. 7s. fd. net. Mrs. ©. §. Pepe. 
40 DAYS IN 1914. 9s. net. Maj.-Gon. Sir F. Maurice, K.C. My 
THE FIGHTING FLEETS. 10s. 6d. net. Rates D. Pare. 
COMMERCIAL RUSSIA. 10s. 6d. net. W. H. Beanie, 


“A mine of information,”—Hardiware Trade Journal, 


THE GREAT WAR BRINGS IT HOME. 
110s. 6d. net. JOHN HARGRAVE (Wurre Foy), 


+. & remarkable book . . . a plea for a return to a more natural life- 
an open- air life... worthy Of the consideration of all teach rs.” 
The Teachers’ World, 


had on application, 


Copies of our Spring Announcements List can be 


LONDON 10 ORANGE STREET W.C.2 
NOW READY, 

ALL INVESTORS 
Should read the introductory article to the April, tots, 


Quarterly Supplement (price 4d. post free) of 


“THE 100 BEST 
INVESTMENTS" 


NTITLED 


" CHANGING CONDITIONS,” 


which deals fully and frankly with the present position 
and outlook of affairs from the point of view of the 
investor, large or small. The Quarterly Supplements 
contain up-to-date details of roo specially selected 
securities, covering the whole available field of invest- 
ment—from Government Tans to Ordinary Shares 
in Industrial Companies—particulars of further invest- 
ments considered worthy of attention, a number of 
useful tables and hints of value to everyone concerned 
with the remuncrative employment of capital. 





The Annual Volume m ° Price 1s. 
(Published in July). 
Quarterly Supplements - ° Price 4d. 


Published January, April, and October). 
( y, -\E ) 


Post free on receipt o 


: rear eee 
the Publishers. 


rveniitliance to 





Corporation, Ltd., Investment Bankers 
57 BISHOPSGATE, LONDON, E.C. 2. 
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The SECRET 


of being a 


CONVINCING TALKER 


How I Learned It in One Evening 


BY GEORGE RAYMOND 


" Hay re you heard the news about Frank 
Jordan? 

This quest 
ttle group wh 


§ the office 


t to me the 
the centre 
arted with 
within a 
ago é 
account- 
out, as 


lon qu «ly brough 
nich had gathered in 

Jordan and I had st 
he Great “Zastern Machinery Co., 
nonth of each other, four years 
vear ago Jordan was taken into the 
ants’ “department, and I was sent 
traveller. either of us was blessed with 
" unusual degree of brilliancy, but we 
made good in our new positions well enough 

» keep them. 


my 


amazement, then when I 


been made secretary of 


>| there 
the 
good 


my ears, But 
nployees "’ on 
Jordan's 


dly ieve 
“Notice. to Ex 
ce 4 om telling about 
rtune 
waa a capable 
but L never 
uny such sud- 
the Secretary 
o be a big man, 
! Jordan 


that Jordan 
unassuming, 
him for 
that 
ri 


knew 
and 
selected 
Knew, too, 
the Great Eastern had 
id | wondered how in 
ired the position. 

The first chance I 
Jordan's new office, after congratulat- 
1g him warmly L asked him to give me the 
how he jumped ahead so quickly. 
intensely interesting that I 
to repeat losely as | remem- 


Now I 

low, quiet 

mid have 
den rise. I 


the world 


lked into 


details of 
His story 
n going 


1s 80 


happened, 
point 


ust 
you may pi pa 
help 


you 
because 
two that will 
You 
enever | 
remember 
time I 
% into it, 


i 
George, 


be 
You 
that 
my 
very 
re- 
take 
was 
cup 
and 


used to 
chief? 


how scared [ 
talk to the 
how you used to tell me 
opened by mouth I put 
meaning, of course, that e 
spoke I got into trouble? You 
when Kalph Sinton left to 
arge of the Western office and I 
wsked to present him with the silvez 
the boys gave him, how flustered I was, 
* | couldn't say a word bocause there 
were people around? You remember how 
nfused [| used to be every time I met new 
ple? I couldn’t say what [ wanted to 
wy when I wanted to say it; and I deter- 
ned that if there was any possible chance 
earn how to talk I 


remember 


had to 
every 


time [ 
member 


was do it. 
| did waa to 


speak 


going to 
The buy a 
ing, but 
those who 
what I 
to speak 
individuals 
n business anc 


first thing 
mber of books on publ 
ey seemed to be meant 

wanted to become orators, whereas 

wanted to learn was not on how 
public, but how to 
nder ond 
al life, 


A few weeks late 


for 


spe tk to 
ous Cc ions 
juat as T was about 
e up hope of ever learning how to 
interestingly, I read an announcement 
ating that Dr. Frederick Law had just 
mpleted a new course in business t tulking 
public speaking entitled Mastery of 
Speech,’ The course was offered on ap- 
roy al without money in advance, so since 
had nothing whatever to lose by examin- 
1g the lessons I sent for them, and in a 
few days they arrived. I glanced through 
he entire eight lessons, reading the head- 
ig3 and a few paragraphs here and there. 
In about an hour the whole secret of 

re speaking was opened to me. 

‘For example, IT learned why I had always 
wked confidence, why talking had always 
seemed something to be dreaded, whereas it 
i really the simplest thing in the world to 
get up and talk.’ JI learned how to secure 
complete attention to what I was saying and 
»w to make everything | said interesting, 
reeful, and convincing. I learned the art 

listening, the value of silence, and the 
power of brevity Instead of being funny at 
ta@ wrong time, I learned how and when to 
us@ Aumour with telling effect. 

] 


“But perhaps the most wonderful part of 

the lessons were the actus 1] examples of what 

‘ngs to say and when to gay them to meet 
condition. I found het 


> was 
ack in making oral repor alipe- 
~ 


my 





riors. IT found that there was a right way 
and a wrong way to present complaints, to 
give estimates, and to issue orders. 


“I picked up some wonderful points about 
how to i my opinions, about cae to 
answer complaints, about how to ask the 
bank for a loan, about how to ask for exten- 
sions. Another thing that struck me forcibly 
was ‘that, instead of antagonising people 
when I didn’t agree with them, 1 learned 
how to bring them round to my way of 
thinking in the most pleasant sort of way. 
Then, of course, along with those lessons 
there were ch: — or oy on “speaking before large 
audiences, how to find material for talking 
and speaking, how to talk to friends, how to 
talk to seas gnts, and how to talk to children. 


‘Why, &rzot the secret the very first even- 
ing, and b was only a short time before I 
was able to apply all of the principles, and 
found that my words were beginning to have 
an almost magical effect upon everybody to 
whom IL spoke. It seemed that I got things 
done instantly, whereas formerly, as you 
know, what I said went ‘in one ear and out 
the other.’ | began to acquire an executive 

ability that surprised me. I smoothed out 
difficulties like a ee diplomat. In my talks 
with the chief L spoke clearly, simply, con- 
vincingly. ‘hen came my first promotion 
since I entered the accounting department. [ 
was given the job of answering complaints, 

and | made good. From that was given 
the job of making collections. When Mr. 
Buckley joined the Officers’ Training Corps 
I was made secretary. Between you and me, 
George, my salary is now £1,500 a year, and 
[ expect it will be more by the end of the 
year, 


“And T want to 
attribute my success 
| learned how to talk to people.’’ 

When Jordan finished, I asked him for the 
address of the publishers of Dr. Law's 
Course and he gave it to me. [ sent for it 
and found it to be exactly as he had stated 
After studying the eight simple lessons I 
began to sell to people who had previously 
refused to listen to me at all. After four 
months of record-breaking sales during the 
dullest season of the year I received a wire 
from the chief asking me to return to the 
city office We had quite a long talk in 
which I explained how I was able to break 
sales records—and was appointed Sales 
Maneger at almost twice my former salary. 
I know that there was nothing in me tha 
had changed except that I had acquired the 
ability to talk where formerly I simply used 
** words without y saggy ot I can never thank 
Jorday enough for telling me about Dr. 
Law's Course in Business Talking and Public 
Speaking. Jordan and I are both spending 
all our spare time in making public speeches 
on political subjects, and Jordan is being 
talked about now as Mayor of our town. 


SEND NO MONEY. 


So confident is the Standard Art 
Lid., publishers of ‘* Mastery of Speech,”’ 
Law's Course in Business Talking and 
Public Speaking, that once you have an op- 
portunity to see in your own home how you 
can, in one hour, learn the secret of speak- 
ing, and how you can apply the principles 
of effective speech under all conditions, that 
they are willing to send you the Course for 
free examination. 

Don’t spend any money. Merely write a 
“ ter and the complete Course will be sent, 
all charges prepaid, at once. If you are not 
ae satisfied send it back any time 
within three days after you receive it and 
you will owe nothing. 

On the other hand, if you are as pleased 
aa are the thousands of other men and women 
who have taken the Course, send only 30s. in 
full payment You take no risk and you 
hay verything to gain, so write now before 
this remarkable offer is thdrawn 35,000 
meu and women have orduaed Dr. Law’s 
Course during the last months 
National Business and Personal Efficiency, 

Law’s, Dept. 17, 


give 


that I 


tell you 


honestly 
80 ely to the 


fact tha 


Book Co., 
Dr. 


ee 


4} 
hree 


| THE STANDARD ART BOOK CO., LTD., 


60 Chancery Lane, W.C. 2, - 


SKEFFINGTONS’ 


NEW NOVELS. 6s. od. NET. 


foo To-Day 


THE CHARTERED 
ADVENTURER 

AGNES & EGERTON CASTLE. 
A BAGMAN IN JEWELS 


MAX PEMBERTON. 


THE PESTER FINGER 


H. B. MARRIOTT WATSON, 


THE GIRL IN LOVE 


CHARLES GARYVICE, 


‘Ready Shortly . 
THE LURE OF THE MANOR 


GERTRUDE GRIFFITHS 


TAKE ONE AT NIGHT 


KEBLE HOWARD 


THE ACE OF SPADES 


J. CRAWFORD FRASER 


SUCCESSES 








SKEFFINGTONS’ 
FIRST EDITION 10,000 COPIES 
SECOND EDITION NOW READY 


HOPE TRUEBLOOD 
By PATIENCE WORTH. 
‘A book have to hold.” 
hire Post. 








and 
— Yorks 


1o 


WILLIAM, an Englishman 
By CLCE L Y HAMILTON. 
Comes near to being a masterpiece. 
Finely and dramatically forth. 


Westminster 


OUR CASUALTY. 


GEORGE BIRMINGHAM. 


set 


Gazette 


By 





' THE AUDACIOUS ADVEN. 
TURES of MILES 
McCONAUGHY 


By A. HOWDEN SMITH. 


THE UPWARD FLIGHT 


By Mrs. KENNETH COOMBE. 


SKEFFINGTONS’ 


NEW BOOKS 


MARSHAL FOCH AND HIS 
THEORY OF MODERN WAR 


By Captain A. HILLIARD AT 
TERIDGE, Author of ** Murat, 
* Marshal Ney,” ete. With an Intro 
duction by Colonel JoHn BucHay. 
W ith Maps i in 2 Colours. 6s. 


MODERN RUSSIAN HISTORY 
By ALEXANDER KORNILOYV, Pro- 
fessor at the Politechnicum of Peter 
the Greet in Petrograd. 2 large Vols. 
14s. net each. 


PARLIAMENT AND THE 
TAXPAYER 


By E. H. DAVENPORT, Barri 
at-Law, Private Secretary to 
Assistant Financial Secretary t« 
Var Office. With a Preface by 
tt. Hon. Herpert SAMvEL. 6s. 








net. 





SKEFFINGTON & SON, Ltd., Publishers 
to H.M. the King, 34 Southampton Se. 
Strand, London, W.C, 2. 
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Messrs. MACLEHOSE «SONS 


This Day. Crown 8vo, Cloth. 7s. 6d. net. 


THE STATE IN PEACE AND WAR. 
By JOHN WATSON, LL.D., Litt.D., D.D., Professor of Moral 
Philosophy in Queen's University, Kingston, Canada. 
WORKS BY PROFESSOR WATSON 
THE PHILOSOPHY OF KANT EXPLAINED. Post 8vo. 
10s. net. 

AN OUTLINE OF PHILOSOPHY. Third Edition. 
7a. 6d. net. 

THE INTERPRETATION OF RELIGIOUS EXPERIENCES. 
2 Vols. Post 8vo. 10s. net each. 

THE PHILOSOPHY OF KANT AS CONTAINED IN EXTRACTS 
FROM HIS OWN WRITINGS. Selected and Translated. 


Seventh Edition. Crown 8vo. 7s. 6d. net. 





Crown 8vo. 





Crown 8vo. With ten Full-Page Illustrations. 7s. 6d. net. 


THE STORY OF THE SCOTTISH 
CHURCH FROM THE EARLIEST TIMES. 


By NINIAN HILL. 

“Tt has been written so artistically that it is a pleasure to read the book, and 

a pain to lay it down; and yet so accurately that the volume may well serve for 
future educational purposes,””— Exposito ry Times, 





Crown 8vo. 4s. net. 


FROM DARWINISM TO KAISERISM : 
Being a Review ef the Origin, Effects, and Collapse of 
Germany's Attempt at World-Dominion by Methods of 
Barbarism. 
By ROBERT MUNRO, M.A., F.R.S.E. 


“ An arrest ing volume which many will heartily welcome.” —Nature, 
Crown Octavo. 2s. net. 
MILESTONES ON MY LONG JOURNEY. 

Memories of a Colonial Governor. 


By SIR CHARLES BRUCE, G.C.M.G. 
3rd Edition Revised and Extended. 











Crown Quarto, with many Full- Page Illustrations in Colour. 
2Is. net. 


THE LOWLAND SCOTS REGIMENTS. 


Their Origin, Character, and Services previous to the Great 
War of 1914. 
Edited for the Association of Lowland Scots by the Rt. Hon. 
Sir HERBERT MAXWELL, Bt. 


“This handsome volume, and one well worthy of handsome production, 
treats of six very great and noble regiments.”—The Times Literary Supplement, 





Illustrated with more than 40 Full-Page Plates. 
25s. net. 


WILLIAM M‘TAGGART, R.S.A. 


A Biography and an Appreciation. 


By JAMES L. CAW, Director of the National Galleries of 
Scotland. 
“ Giving us, as it does, an illuminating insight into the life and work of an artist 
of rare attainments and genial pe rsoni lity, this biography deserves a prominent 
pla ce in the literature of modern art."’"—7 he Studio, 


Crewn Svo. With four Full-Page Illust rations. 5s. net. 


LETTERS FROM A LOWLAND KEEPER. 


With Additions and Notes by the Right Hon. H. J. TENNANT, 
The loyalty and dour shrewdness of the Keeper, and the comprehending 
sympathy of the Master, give a charm to this book, quite apart from its other 
merits.”"—The Glasgow Herald 
“Calculated to prove useful both to the shooting man and to the keeper ” 
—The Field, 


Crown Quarto. 





GEORGE ALLENSUNWIN Lia 


“Delightful . . . joyous . . . lusty little volume.” —Ti).9, 
OUT AND ABOUT. 

By THOMAS BURKE, Author of “ Nights i; 

‘‘ Limehouse Nights,” ete. 5s. net. 


“We have many writers of essays in England now, but none has oy 
sparkling zest in crowded life which is so marked & quality of a ihe the 
His enjoy ment of * London with the many sins’ is in lineal desee Burke, 
Lamb’s, and it is far wider.””—Times. Dt from 

“A delightful book which Dickens might have written, Thomas p 
is a realist, with a quick sense of the pathos and humour of life, and asi ms 
charm of style . his comment on people and places is as shrewd ibtle 
oan as are his swift, sone descriptions of them.”—Sketch, 4 and 


1 Town,” 








DROONIN' WATTER. 
By J. 8. FLETCHER. 6s. net. 
“a pang story ...an admirable type of the mystery novel Fe 
can do this sort of thing better than Mr. Fletcher, and his tyle is j Pe 
above the ordinary thriller.’’—<Star. — 
AN ETHIOPIAN SAGA. 
By RICHMOND HAIGH. | 5s. net. 
| “Extremely interesting . .. a book quite out of the common. bo in 
form and substance.”—Tiimes. ee 
*A great success. Sir Rider Haggard has never done anything 


this way to Mr. Haigh’s terrific and yet most pathetic fight betwee: 
and Bokalobi. — Evening News. 





ee 





—~ 


geal in 
Mataan 





ARISTOPHANES AND THE WAR PARTY. A Study 
in the Contemporary Criticism of the Peloponnesian Way, 
By GILBERT MURRAY. Paper, ls. net ; Cloth, 2s, net 


THE GERMAN EMPIRE, 1867-1914, AND THE 
GERMAN UNITY MOVEMENT. 
By WILLIAM H. DAWSON. 2 vols. 16s. net each, 


“Mr. Dawson shows himself well informed, and the book will certainly te 
a thoroughly useful guide through the extre mely complicated diplomatic an 
constitutional problems with which it deals. It shows a sound and balanced 
judgme nt,”"—T imes, 








nd 


THE HISTORY OF THE RUSSIAN REVOLUTION 10 
BREST-LITOVSK. 
By L. TROTSKY. 4s. 6d. net. 

“A book of real value . . . it is well written, and contains a very clear and 
concise account of the political upheaval in Russia.""—Westminster Gazette 

“The book is very skilfully written... clear, readable, vivid, Every. 
body who wishes to understand what has happened and is happening in Russia 
mast send © read it.”—Manchester Guardian, 


THE LI LIFE OF FRANCIS PLACE. 
By GRAHAM WALLAS. 8s. 6d. net. [New Edition 


** A capital piece of biography invaluable to all students of modern politica 
history.”—New Witness. 


THE RIVAL PHILOSOPHIES OF JESUS AND OF PAUL. 





By IGNATIUS SINGER. 10s. 6d. net 
“We must be grateful to the 4uthor for his at Gus bri liar it insister 
on the truth that only by accepting the principles of Jesus can humanity 
work out its earthly destiny and establish a just and stable civilisation 


— Challenge 





THE COMING FREE CATHOLICISM. 
By the Rev. W. G. PECK. 5s. net. 


“A most brilliant expan of a new religious movement. A splendid 
plece of work.” —Dr, W - Orchard. 


THE DEAD HAVE NEVER DIED. 
By EDWARD G. RANDALL. 7s. 6d. net. 


* A book of unusual interest and value, clearly and forcibly written, Wit 
the trained mind of the lawyer is combined a fine intuition and clear pereey 
. ls throughout valuable and instructive. Light. 








Feap. 8vo, Cloth. Is. 6d. net. 


TWO ESSAYS ON DON QUIXOTE AND ON 
THE POLITICS OF BURNS. 
By WILLIAM PATON KER, LL.D. 

“ A book that, like everything from its author's pen, is secure of a welcome, ” 


—Athenaum., 


Royal 8vo. 4s. net. 

THE SCOTTISH HISTORICAL REVIEW. 
(Published quarterly. 
AN INDEX, by Mr. 


The April number is now ready.) 
ALEX. MILL of the Signet Library, 


to Volumes One to Twelve of the SCOTTISH HISTORICAL | 
Loyal Svo, | 


REVIEW has just been issued. In one volume. 
Price 10s. 6d. net in cloth, 7s. 6d. in paper covers. 

“ Readers of the excellent ‘ Scottish | Historic al Keview’ will be glad to know 
that a full Index has been published,”—The Spectutor. 

* This * Review’ is so admirable that one is glad to have an Index. It will 
prove invaluable to schola rs." —The Graphic. 

‘An excellent Index which wiil be invs auable to students, So much matter 
of permanent intere at ‘is cushs ined in the pages of the * Seottish Historical Review 
that they cried aloud for this Index,"’- The Guardian, 


JAMES MACLEHOSE & SONS, 


PUBLISHERS TO THE UNIVERSITY OF GLASGOW. 


London and New York: MACMILLAN & CO., Ltd. 


Two New Volumes in the Sie of Philosophy. 
10s. 6d. net each. 


By CLEMENT C. J. WEBB, Fellow and Tutor of Magdal 
College, Oxford. 

“ The class of intelligent reader that has asked for years what ph 

| is all about, without getting any very satisfactory answer, will be 

| last by meeting a piece of philosophy that explains itself easily and grav 


asit goesalong. Andsuch people will hope that Mr, Webb may found a school 
—] ime 


INTRODUCTION TO MATHEMATICAL PHILOSOPHY. 
By BERTRAND RUSSELL, F.R.S. 

“Mr. Russell is alive to the need of definitions to a quite extra 
| Ilis peculiar power consists in discovering ambiguities in statem 
clear to other people, . . . and there is no more useful service to | 
in philosc phy at the present day. In this volume Mr. Russell has ¢ 
to give, in non-technical language, an account of this crittcis m as it 
metic and logic. He has been sennectabis successful,’’"—Athen@ur 









| THE NATURE OF BE:NG: an Essay in Ontolog 
By HENRY H. SLESSER. 10s. 6d. net. 


| af 
‘The book is a severe piece of metaphysical thinking , . . the value 0 


it is that it takes the student out of the vicious circle of the mechar 
| tion of the universe.’’—Conte mporary Review. 


| RU SKIN HOUS. SE, 40 MUSEU M STREET, LONDON, W.C.1. 
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SECOND IMPRESSION. 
The Economic Foundations 
of Peace: 


or World-Partnership as the Truer Basis of the 
League of Nations. By J. L. GARVIN, Editor 
of The Observer. 8vo. 12s. net. 

“Mr. Garvin has gathered all his mature, various, 
trained, and at times tremendous powers to construct 
a jour de force. Certain portions of it ought to become 
classical, for they can never be bettered.” — Morning Post. 
A History of the French 
Novel (To THE CLOSE OF THE oth 
CENTURY). By GEORGE SAINTSBURY, M.A, 
Hon. D.Litt. Oxon. Vol. II., From 1800 to 1900, 
Syo. 18s. net. 


TWELFTH THOUSAND. 


Christopher and Columbus. 


A Novel by the Author of “Elizabeth and Her 
German Garden.”’ Crown 8vo. 7s. 6d. net. 


ELEVENTH THOUSAND. 
The Secret City. 
A Novel of Russian Life. By HUGH WALPOLRE. 
Crown 8vo. 7s. 6d. net. 


The Cutting of an Agate. 
Essays by W. B. YEATS. Crown 8vo. 6s. net. 

The Morning Post :—‘‘ Of Mr. Yeats’ own style, it 
is enough to say that it has a curious, sober, coloured, 
and inimitable charm Let him write of what 
he will, his beautiful prose is still beguiling, like a strain 
of music.” 

Principles of Citizenship. 
By Sir HENRY JONES, M.A., D.Litt. Crown 8vo. 
3s. 6d. net. 

The Daily Mail :—‘‘ I warmly recommend Sir Henry 
Jones's little book on ‘ The Principles of Citizenship.’ 
Whether one agrees or not one cannot but be 
stimulated by the professor’s pages.” 














Self and Neighbour: 
Aa Ethical Study. By EDWARD W. HIRST, 
M.A., B.Sc. 8vo. ros. net. 

The Times :—‘‘ An able treatise, of which the object 
is to give the principle of fraternity a firmer ethical 
foundation.” 


Papers on Current Finance, 
By H. $8. FOXWELL, M.A., F.B.A., Professor of 
Political Economy in the University of London, 
8vo. ros. net, 


Botany of the Living Plant. 
By F. O. BOWER, Sc.D., F.R.S., Regius Professor 
of Botany in the University of Glasgow. With 
447 Figures. 8vo. 25s. net. 


Suffering, Punishment, and 
Atonement. 


An Lssay in Constructive Interpretation of Ex- 
perience. By ERNEST W. JOHNSON, M.A. 
Crown 8vo. 5s. net. 

co., LTD., LONDON, W.C, 2 

















The Fourth Dimension 


{ Essays in the Realm of Unconventional Thought. 
By An OFFICER OF THE GRAND FLEET. 2s. net; 
postage 2d. { The author suggests that by a 
revolution in thought and ideas the human race 
can enter the fourth dimension at its wish. He 
also claims that this is the meaning of Christ’s 
message that the Kingdom of Heaven is at hand. 
{ Written (with the simple directness of a sailor) 
during the war, while serving on a battleship in the 
North Sea. 











LONDON: C.W. DANIEL, LTD., 3 Tudor Street, E.c. 4. 


ANDREW MELROSE’S 


Distinctive New Books 





By ARNOLD WRIGHT. Price ros. 6d. net. 
_The Times says :—It is a stirring tale— introducing Kidd the 
pirate, and other notable figures: and it has the additional 
interest of Annesley’s close connection with the Wesleys. 


SPORT AND SCIENCE ON THE 
SINO-MONGOLIAN FRONTIER 


By A. de C. SOWERBY. Price 12s. 6d. net. 
The Sunday Express says :—A literary salad of more than 
ordinary fascination. Mr. Sowerby knows North China as 
Londoners know the Strand. 


A REFERENCE HISTORY OF 
ENGLAND 


By E. HAMILTON-HUNTER 
LEDSAM. Price 6s. net. 

Prof. J. B. Bury, Regius Professor of History, King’s College 
Cambridge, says :—It appears to me not only accurate and 
trustworthy, but to supply just the kind of information that one 
seeks in a book of the kind, and to give it a most convenient 
form. It was a happy thought to give brief biographies of 
celebrities at the end of each reign. 


CHRISTIAN ETHICS IN THE 
WORLD WAR 


By W. DOUGLAS MACKENZIE, 
Price 3s. 6d. net. 


PRESIDENT WILSON : NEW 
STATESMAN 


By “ AFRICANUS.” Price 2s. 6d. net. 
The Christian World says :—The most intimate estimate we 


have seen . . , this noteworthy little book. 
The Nation says :—Ably written and without fulsomeness. 


THE SHADOW OF THE CROSS 


By PAUL and JEAN THARAUD. ‘Translated 
from the French by FRANCES DELANOY LITTLE. 
Price 5s. net. 
The Liverpool Post says :—Should not be ignored by those who 
love a good story and fine workmanship. 
The Glasgow Herald says:—. . Done with the deft artistry 
that comes of perfect understanding. 


ON FINDING ENGLAND 
By HAROLD LAKE, Author of “In Salonica 
with our Army.” Price 6s. net, 
The Scotsman says :—Mr. Lake has produced an attractive 
and stimulating book, full of robust faith. 
The Pall Mall Gazette says :—The manner of the writing is 
indeed in every way worthy of its object. 


By H. M. TOMLINSON. Price 4s. 6d. net. 
Everyman says :—There is a rare quality, that Mr. Tomlinson 
has, of turning apparently all the places a man may see and 
events he may live through into adventure It is a grea 

quality, and those who have it . . . are the salt of the earth. 


ACCORDING TO ORDERS 
By F. BRITTEN AUSTIN. Price 5s. net. 

The Sketch says:—The strongest, most intensely dramatic 
war stories I have come across of the doings of German 
officers and men by land and sea 

The Pall Mall Gazette says :—Some of the stories are terrible 
in their realism, and the infamy of Germany’s conduct was 
never more fully exposed. 


THE CROSS 


3y DONALD HANKEY, 


and C. E-. 


M.A., D.D. 








Author of “ A Student 





in Arms.” Imitation Japanese Vellum cover. 
Price Is. net. 
LONDON : ANDREW MELROSE, LTD. 
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WARD, LOCK & CO.S 


NEW FICTION 


6s. NET 


From all Booksellers and Libraries. 


DEARHAM’S INHERITANCE 
DIANA FALLS IN LOVE 

THE ADVENTURES OF HEINE Edgar Wallace 
THE WEIRD SISTERS James Blyth 
THE MAN WITHOUT A MEMORY A.W. Marchmont 
THE LURE OF LOVE Wm. Le Queux 
RED GOLD M. C. Leighton 
A NAVAL ADVENTURESS Paul Trent 
THE LADY OF NORTH STAR Ottwoll Binns | 
THE ARGUS EYE Fred M. White | ° 
DORIS MOORE Guy Thorne 
THE MIDDLE TEMPLE MURDER _4J.S. Fletcher 
THE GOOD SHIP DOVE Florence Warden 
THE JESMOND MYSTERY Headon Hill 


Harold Bindloss 
E. Maria Albanesi 


THE MAY 


WINDSOR 


Important Illustrated Articles: 


OCEAN TRADE ROUTES. 
RENEWING OUR WOODLANDS. 
AFTER-WAR REQUIREMENTS. 


New Romantic Series by 
HALLIWELL SUTCLIFFE, 


And Notable Complete Stories by 
THEODORE GOODRIDGE ROBERTS, A. M. BURRAGE, 
WILLIAM CAINE, J. B, HARRIS-BURLAND, 
and octher well-known Authors. 








Illustrated by Distinguished Artists. 








PRICE ONE SHILLING NET. 


WARD, LOCK & CO, LTD. SALISBURY 


London: Printed by W. Sreaicnut & £oxs, Ltp., 


98 & 09 Fetter Lane, E.C, 4; and Published by ALFRED EvERsoN for the “ 
Ottce, No, 1 Wellington Street (W.C, 2), in the Precinct of the Savoy, Strand, in the County of Middlesex, 





WARD. LOCK & Co.'s 


GUIDE-BOOKs 


These little red handbooks, which have 
long been recognized as tho best and 
cheapost of the kind, are familiar in eve 
part of the British Isles. ¥ 


1s. 6d. NET 
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